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The Shape of Things 


IN THE SI 


of the resurgent 


RING OF 1936 THE PROUD LEGIONS 


Roman Empire marched 
Ababa. Benito Mussolini’s son wrote 
catia of bombing I thiopians to bit 


mumbled something about sanctions, 
red a finger 


dignific d and movit 


their hands; the League of Nations wags 
averted its gaze; the Lion of Judah, d 
in exile, warned the statesmen of England and Frat 
that their turn would come; and a Fascist official in Rom 
exp olained languidly to a correspondent of The Nat: 
“Empires come and empires go, and Britain's day 
done.” Now, just five years later, the empire of the New 
Rome lies in shreds, the League of Nations is one wit! 
the dodo, the bumbling statesmen of London and Par 
are gone with their wind, their cities attacked with mor 
fury than Benito’s son could ever visit on the towns of 
Ethiopia, and Addis Ababa makes ready for the home- 
coming of the prophetic Lion of Judah. To complete the 
the representatives of the empire whose “day is 
done” are thanked by the Italian Viceroy of Ethiopia for 


irony, 


their ‘ ‘protection of the women and children of Addis 
Ababa.” By their conduct, adds the Duke of Aosta, the 
British demonstrate “that strong bonds of hum: wp and 


> not the 


race still exist between our nations.’ These a 
words of a belligerent; they sound like the tan of the 
Italian people, who never had the heart to kill and be 


killed to make an empire for a megalomaniac. 
i 


BACK OF ITALY’S DEFEATS 


“dry-rot” 


THERE 


infecting every domestic 


AT THE 
is an extraordinary 
institution, according to the reports of Savile R. Davis 
and John T. Whitaker, two American correspondents 
who have recently left Rome. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Italy is on the point of overthrowing Musso 
lini and suing for peace. That Hitler cannot allow, and 
he is rapidly replacing the deadwood of Italian fascism 
with graftings from his sturdier Nazi tree. This process 
was facilitated by the nervous paralysis which afflicted 
not only the country but I] Duce as the Italian armed 
forces sustained one blow after another. German infil- 


trations into the police and propaganda departments are 





\ Mr. Day ng in the ¢ 

Sc7e? \ pha breakdown in milt 
| 1 organiza ». H nfirms reports that 
1 of Gr rdered against the advice of 

Vi il Badoglio 1 th il tf, who ki h 
i f 1 th I is. b the ta that they wet 
right did them: on th ontral ICI t 
| Farina { ie pro-Nazi Fascists as a lever 
rce out th rat ymmmander-in-chief. Mr. Davis 
in amazin y to | about the utter failure of the 
organization in Albania. Regiments were sent into 


it 


the bitterly cold mountains in summer clothing. Many 


re without arms or had we Lpons lacking essential parts 


ind, while food | tled up at the ports, the front lines had 
nothing to eat for days 


Even more striking is his report 


on the boasted Italian air force which, he says, is fighting 


} 


it-of-date machines manned by half-trained pilots. 


\N ADDITIONAL BURDEN ON SHIPPING WILL 


be imposed by the outbreak of war in the Balkans. If 
ctfective resistance is to be offere d gains the latest Ger- 
in drive, tremendous quantities of war materials will 


to flow continuously to the Greek ports. The pres- 


LLAvVe 
of German dive bombers in Sicily makes transporta- 


n through the Mediterranean precarious, while the 
long route around the Cape of Good Hope ts time-con- 
hereby wasteful of shipping resources. Brit 
ish shipping losses for the last month have been at the 
proximately 5,000,000 tons a year, or more than 
double the present capacity of British and American ship- 
building facilities. The $500,000,000 allocation from 


fund announced by President Roosevelt 
wiil make up part, but only part, of the defi- 

ney. More immediate assistance 1s required. Use of 
the Danish \ ls recently seized by the Coast Guard 


iid be of minor aid. But the chief, and as yet un- 


d, problem ts that of cutting down the number of 

ings. This apparently can be achieved only by the 

of a substantial number of the light naval vessels now 

ittached to the U1 1 States Navy. We have a choice 

ier of undertaking the hazardous task of convoying 

r own merchant : My vr of releasing a number of 

fests rs and light cr rs to Britain. It is obvious that 
this cle Or innot | mg delayed 


ORGANIZED LABOR, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


| the issorted { liator ind « mnciliators 
if ill, in our | nion, Page f to say unkind, 
t 3s. The headl: nakers, who often ippear not 





luction during 


( - } 
negotiations, or the 


trouble will be settled within a day or 


that the 


and, what 1s even more inconsiderate, proves t 


good prophet. The horrendous coal strike mater 


1 
| 
i 


only faintly, in a weck-end stoppage, followed by a 


victory—which indicates that the union demand 
not exactly subversive; the threat of a stcel strike 


almost before the headlines were dry. The specta 
the press on the end of a hysterical limb wou 
amusing if headlines were not so influential and 
were not so obviously motivated by a determinat 
brand labor as a fifth column, bent only on disru 


? 
defense 


Ford. 


advantage of its collective bargaining position; 


and persecuting innocent employers like H 
Labor is not perfect, and it is unquestionably t 


would be refreshing if for once the press admitte 
employers have also been known to make hay 
the defense sun shines. It is not labor's fault if it | 
fight publicly for its gains, while employers haggle 
contracts in quiet conferences that don’t make “‘new 


+ 


ONCE AGAIN THE “GOOD NEIGHBOR” POL! 


has been jeopardized by irresponsible Congressior 
tion. Under pressure from sectional livestock int 
great efforts are being made on Capitol Hill to { 
purchases for the armed forces of imported canned 
and wool. Two wecks ago there was a tied vote 

Senate on a motion to strike from the Navy Supp! 
a House provision prohibiting the purchase of a 
quantity of Argentine canned beef. The situation 
saved only when Senator Russell of Georgia exp! 
that his vote in favor of the deletion had been wr 


recorded. The House then voted into the Supplen 


Defense Appropriation bill a provision proscribing 


purchase of foreign food or clothing for the army \ 
such supplies were not produced in the United Stat 


not produced in sufficient quantities. The Senate first 


proved this proposal but later agreed on a compr 
offered by Senator Adams permitting the head 

department concerned to buy such articles from t 
sources if home supplies are insufficient, of unsatist 
quality, or offered at unreasonable prices. It is a n 
of record that canned beef is produced in this « 

in quantities quite insufficient to meet normal det 
and that the Argentine product can be purchas« 
more cheaply, 
we anywhere near self-supporting in the matter of 
wool 


Indeed, the dangers of a serious shortage of 


raw material have induced the Administration to 


+ 


e from imported supplies. Thus, 1 





»m a stock-pi 
Ul} I 


even allowing for the stiff tariff. Nor 
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h 


ress succeeds in barring the government from the use 
reign meat and wool, the result must be that the 
will be charged higher pri Even more seri- 
; the rebuff to Argentina, most influential and least 
| of our Latin-American neighbors 
» 


(EDIATE ATTENTION FOR MIGRATORY 
rs who are swarming to defense centers in search 
was urged last weck by the special House com- 
appointed to study that problem. The report, un- 
received little attention in the press and so 

s been completely disregarded by a Congress which 
to be concerned chiefly with throttling organized 
Observers in Washington report that the welfare 
of the defense program are in a state of utter 


sion. The well-intentioned efforts of Charles P. 
Assistant Coordinator of Health and Welfare, have 
thwarted by red tape and overlapping in the divi- 
authority. As a result the situation in the defense 
is rapidly moving from bad to worse. Mr. Taft 
tes that the total of the defense migrants may 
5,000,000. Only a minority of these will obtain 
and all constitute a potential problem when the 
gency ends. As a fundamental solution, the com- 
recommends the setting up of a fourth category 
f public assistance under the Social Security Act to care 
n-settled persons. The establishment of such a 
ie, unfortunately, would take at least a year. Mean- 
Congress must deal with the growing problems 

tl], . 
[THE CONVICTION OF THE AMERICAN MEDI- 
Association and the Medical Society of the District 


—~ 


lumbia for violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
\ct may stand as a milestone in the struggle for a more 





tisfactory system of financing medical care. For years 
rganized power of the A. M. A. has blocked ex 
lentation with methods for bringing adequate medi- 
service within the reach of the low- and middle- 
me groups, The rank and file of physicians have been 


tively kept from participation in new schemes by 


I 
reats of blacklisting. Until recently it had been as- 
1 that a progressive physician had no means of 
ess against these tactics. But the present conviction, 


led with the Supreme Court's recent decision hold- 


hat the medical profession conducts a “‘trade’’ within 
meaning of the anti-trust law, provides a legal 
pon for combatting A. M. A. pressure. It should also 

go far in wrecking its pretense of infallibility in matters 
irding medical economics. The upholding of the 
nviction by the Supreme Court will probably be fol- 


ved by a wave of new schemes for a more democratic 





and economical organization of medical service through 





; country. 





} ia " +e , ’ ¢ ry 
Which has been runnit stro Im all § i Ss { 


P ‘ +} - ‘ ; ) ‘ oi. ‘ 
ccOnOMY, the ice iture voted S.4 for the me 


. R 95 ] ; ; or P ; | 
ous Kap] Coudert inv rating committee, with a v 


Lehman's plea for a $50,000,000 bond issue tor erection 
of new state mental hygiene institutions. In New York 
City, Mayor La Guardia, probal le candidate for rec 

tion on th Repul lican ticket, eliminated 1,200 teaching 
and administrative positions from next year’s education 


) 


budget at an estimated savings of $2,500,000. The econ 


omies involve discontinuing the Townsend Harris Hig! 
School, which has the highest standards of any high 
school in the city, and the abolition of the post of dis 
tor of the Bureau of Children with Retarded Ment 


Development. Night schools, particularly of the second 


ary grade, also came in for drastic cuts. The restoration 
of day classes in English and citizenship, sought by 

Board of Education, was refused. Some reduction in 
school budgets may be justified on the basis of the de- 
clining numbers of children in the elementary schools, 
but the attack on the progressive and specialized branches 
of education, particularly adult and citizenship training, 


is a disquieting sign of the times. 


» 


THE LAUNCHING OF A UNITED CHINA RELIEF 


drive coordinating the fund-raising activities of a half 


dozen or more ind« pr ndent committees offers hope that 
China will at last get a measure of the aid it deserves 


from this country. De Spite the existence of a number of 


hard-working committees, American assistance to d 
has been negligible as compared either with the need 


] 


or with the aid given Britain or Greece. The new comm- 


bined drive, headed by James G. Blaine, has as its goal 


1 


the raising of $5,000,000 by July 31. Wendell Willks 


> 


speaking at the dinner which inaugurated the campaig: 
declared that the Chinese have ‘withstood bombings the 
like of which not even the brave men of Britain have had 


have done 


to endure.”’ He could have added that they 
as Mr. Stone pointed out last week, not only without aid 
from the Western world but in face of continued larg 

scale American assistance to Japan. The present cam- 
paign offers an opportunity for those of us who are 
ashamed of our equivocal policy in the Far East to do our 
bit to offset the effects of that policy. It will help to 
repair the human lives shattered by bombs carried to their 








) 4 D P 
battle of the Balkans 
ERLIN has already found it necessary to issue a 

B. irning that the situation in the Balkans is not fa- 


orable for i. Blitzkrieg victory 


warfare. Both Greece and Yugoslavia are fully 


ted and determined to resist to the bitter end; and the 
fact that circumstances have made surprise impossible 


a S| 
ins that Britain and its allies have had time to take 


But, es 
handicaps and succeeds in its objective of driving the 


suffered a setback by 


ounter-measures nif Germany 


British into the sea still have 


r forced to fight to obtain complete ascendancy in 


theastern Europe For while Hitler is fighting the 
; of the Balkans he cannot exert his full strength in 
Battle of Britain. Yet that remains the crucial front 
re he m conquer if ichieve final victory. 
When the Nazis cla lat r intentions in regard 
the Balkar l hav ilways been to encour LgC th 
nat icy have spoken the truth, accept 
eir rather | lia ition of such \ rds as peace 
1 neutrality. They wv {1 to maintain this 1 yn with 
x rtabl plus rf f 1 agricultural prod 
is a supply depot safely f wed from the hazards 

r. They | 0, that they could not move ver 
f ird th cast Without stepping on R in toes 
1 thus ef! fat [ ith ri portant ¢ nomi CO 
Ho lerable this ond risk is 1 uns to 

But M ww has felt obliged to exhibit its d 
it Get its by rebuking Bulgaria, 
1 Dy ) y pacts ol I Iship with Tur y af | 
lavia, t Y reat d by Nazi aggression and 

r uly experiencing it at the moment t} 

ture was mad These ps may be purcly 

1 M condemning German a 

Lf la may condone them materially by 

to supply the Lu e with oil. After all, it 

1 pr . th yuntry’s ambiguous 

rd Jay il 

| 1 iat all the Balkan stat 
thes ithies or antipathies, were ready 
themselves to Hitler's plans and 

| f l to exy ind deliveries to 

ind f facilities to German agents 

Jazis might have gained their 

thout 1 f pation of the Balkans apart 
k i | t M ini | re his colossal 
ler Gi Th move, dictated, no 

| (y f | i desire to 

Ul ry rst muscalcu 






The NAYJ 
find t 


hand into a } 


vided Britain with 


in Opport Init 
lish naval ascendancy in the Mediterranean and 
‘ftensive in North Africa. 

As a result of the blows his partner had 
Hitler was obliged to revamp his plans and go ¢ 
rescue. Bulgaria capitulated easily enough and G 
then appeared perfectly placed to obtain from Y 
what von Ribbentrop calls ‘‘close cooperat 

ty of 


ind the rabbit it 


purpose that exists between a boa 


has hypnotized. But Yugos] 


Greece, turned out to be one of those unregen 
mals which, when attacked, defend themselves. 


t 


rctused to accept the role assigned to it. 
So now Hitler finds himself compelled to hg 


battleground which is not of his own choosing. H 


to be sure, certain advantages. In order to suj 
reinforce its army in Greece, Britain must rely 
ind dangerous sea routes while the Germans 
terior lines of communication. On the other 


Nazi forces must de pend on the inadequate and 
rburdened railroad systems of Hungary, R 
ind Yugs 


ivs ort 


slavia or else on the even more p 


Imiti 


1ese countries. So far as numbers are 
he two sides are fairly evenly matched but Gert 
ertainly an edge as regards equipment. In the 1 


hanized weapons this handicap may not 


rious for the allied armies: German superiorit 
sir 1s far more dangerous. In Albania the Italia: 
rave been able to establish command of th 

iny of their troubles stem from that fact, B 


m to have moved a very considerable part 


uir power to the Balkans (the comparatively | 
Britain in the last two weeks are 


signin 


ey are evidently 


ttempting to knock out their 
nts’ air forces at the start. If they are as su 
his eftort as they were in Poland, they will hav 
i long way toward winning the campaign 
One of the chief strategical disadvantages of 
in army in this campaign ts the precarious po 
ts Italian ally in Albania. Already one Yugoslay 
has launched an attack on the Italian rear, and 
German onslaught at the head of the Struma val! 
istern Yugoslavia can be checked for a short 
Mussolini's legions may be pushed into the Adriat 
It is not possible, however, to discuss the strat 
the Balkan campaign without some reference to the 
tion in North Africa, where German reinforcem 
under the command of G 


Italian army, now 


Gariboldi, has recaptured Bengazi. This move 
intended chiefly to British 


Balkans, but it is clear that General Wavell cannot 


divert attention frot 


) rip) 


Is 0 


WaAtCT 


Ip] ly probl m are like ly to check Ax 


< 


this front of troops. However, hot weather 
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ss 1 meanwhile Brit: 
. ly free for service in Libya the Indian divisions was fraudulent and that the strike was called w 
ve borne the brunt of the fighting in Eritrea consent of the member The truth is 
ll certainly be days, and it may be wecks, betore v 1 have been s M 
possible to discern how the fortunes of war are accept the OPM a n K 
y on the vast new fronts which opened with the anything of | 
ick on Greece and Yugoslavia on Palm Sunday. Cause for qi iis good f B 
Hitler wins rapidly in this theater, | | ible to pt 
ick to the Battle of Britain with a real chance of consent of the membe: whatever ruth 
But if he is forced to fight along this line the stories of ballot-box irregularity. K 
summer, he will enter the third winter of war to learn the union's sid f 
; chances of victory shrunk to vanishing point The union's story is presented for the first time in « 
Washi 1 I¢ \ I | 
; : : of what Max Babb, head of Allis-( 
[- 11519188 Int 4") 111 1] 1/ [his is not our conception of fair p! 
ViLS CSS / C ¢ O ¢ But far more serious than th« tion of fair play tor 
Te settlement of the Allis-Chalmers strike is good the workers at Allis-Chalmers is the question of fair play 
news. It clears away what the President himself has for labor as a whole. The real dangers to defense pt 
1 the only serious stoppage in the defense program. duction lie not in strikes but in shortages of raw mat 
too much to hope that a press intent on whipping rials. The need for more aluminum and magnesium, for 
ti-labor hysteria will now desist from its efforts, but example, has become a serious impediment to plane pro 
ruth will nevertheless begin to trickle through to the duction. On the other hand, we have had but one aviation 
The Allis-Chalmers strike would never have oc- strike, in which eight working days were lost. These wes 
d if the company involved had dealt fairly with a later made up when the workers at Vultee finished its 
1 which admittedly represents a majority of its em- first contract forty days ahead of time, Charges of con 
;. The strike would have been over a month ago if munism were freely—and looscly—made in the Vulte« 
ympany had joined the union in accepting the OPM strike. But little attention 1s paid to the far more tangible 
la for settlement, or if the OPM had at that time foreign influences and connections which have hobbled 
‘ht as much pressure on the company as it did on this country in the production of basic defense material 
nion. The agreement on which work is now rfe- Every crackpot utterance on labor in Congress achieves 
1 is virtually the same as that offered a month ago headlines, but how many newspaper readers knew of 
the OPM and accepted then by the union. Arbitration Congressman Rabaut’s summary in the House on April 2 
vances is provided, and some measure of contrac- of the aluminum and magnesium tie-ups abroad? Rabaut 
urity against disruption is given the union, But pointed out that the international aluminum cartel in 
nding of the strike is a victory not for the OPM but which our Mellon company plays a dominant part loos 
the new National Defense Mediation Board, which ened its restrictions on Hitler, but kept output limited in 
gain demonstrated the superiority of conciliation to this and other countries until in 1940 the Reich was able 
n in labor disputes. The attempt of Knudsen and to produce 50 per cent more aluminum than the United 
Knox to ‘order’ the strikers back to work was a failure, States, despite our superior natural resour Magnesium 
should have been. They had no power to issue any was Icft to a company jointly owned by the Aluminum 
order and they certainly had no right to ask the Company of America and the German chemical tru 
1 to give up its strike without at the same time ask- “Our own Dow Chemical Company,” Congressman 
he employer to make some comparable concessions. Rabaut said, “was the sole licensee in this country and 
Mediation Board on the contrary has obtained con- agreed to sell only a small amount to England, while its 
ns for and from both sides. The Allis-Chalmers other exports were to go to the German chemical trust at 
ment adds another to its growing list of victories, a lower price than any domestic user could purchase it 
t demonstrates again that it is no mere strikebreak- for in the United States.’’ The result was so to restrict 
igency but a medium through which both sides may production here that while our American output of m 
some benefit from a peaceful settlement of disputes. nesium in 1940 was 6,000 tons, Germany's was 25,000 
Knudsen’s attempt to break the Allis-Chalmers strike tons. Both aluminum and magnesium are essential to 
i the speech he made on the eve of its settlement add craft. Why don’t the newspapers, which are searching so 
> evidence of his partiality in dealing with labor. hard for subversive international influences in labor, pay 
lhe Conciliation Service of the Labor Department, the a little attention to the more obvious and the more sert- 
OPM, and the union,” he told the Veterans of Foreign ous obstacles created by the greed and the unpatriotic 


, tried for two months to find a way of settling the internationalism of big business? 
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long-frustrated 


ini 


ner R ; R / perat mpaigt 
Rive LOURC (CUO / me of anti-unionism tt auto industry 
BY JAMES A. WECHSLER nry Ford do what he had vowed he nev 
Wietinis 17 gnize an outside union. What happened 


the wishful thinking usually 


; a kind of mass rebellios 
had thought was immortal 
of the 85,000 workers em 
too, that this might be th 


could fight it out with hope of success 
1 time Henry Ford had insisted 
his plant in the face of a strike cr 
the last man.” But twenty-f 
history aft he walkout Ford offictaldom closed the 


a Ou! ng tC WOUTC CI \ ¢ Ce wW 
oil Vicetni ton the I cing I uuld not reopen while th il 


n tables. The announcem 


1 the strike call, 
oreaninces wet I. O. had organized Ford 


| S 1VMmeC INO Af th 
n the futile campaign rs signed union cards in 


y from Ford of L., in a frail and foolish 


1, steal the QO. show, called a mass n 


rf 


iy 


‘rd em k-to-work slogans; but less than 1,0 


ittended the meeting in the hall in which the ¢ 
had rallied 15,000 the night before. 

This is written five days after the strike begat 
future is unpredictable. It is obvious here that the | 


aia Ford hierarchy is choosing between capitulatio: 
this walkout ¢ form or another and a ruthless attempt to br 


teal ' Sesme taeirirtes a ee th 
etlee sntine strike with thugs, brickbats, and guns. If th 


a is chosen, there will be murder; b« 


, 
sists had not pl lines won't yield to fear. Watching Ford worker 


. vas 
— | eerie gh Dearborn, singing “Solidarity Forever, 
mad 110} % Cat a 


ral months ago Michacl vinced this walkout cannot be broken so long 


I drive at Ford, told measure of law survives. And C. I. O. leaders 
nnett pick the late for a lent that the government won't wield clubs for 
But Harry Bennett did. re are those who believe that strikes ar 

1 could in time of defense, that they aid the Axis, that th 
postponed until Hitler is licked. You get 


r here that almost the reverse ts true: that th 


1 is an affirmation of democratic vitality, that 
},000 men were imprisoned behind Ford 
rates our democratic talk could be caricatured 
pre 3s. Now Ford's workers, harass« | by 
rst spy system, lacking seniority rights, pai 
nin other great auto plants, no longer walk 
they have joyous mass-picket lines wher 
of leaflets was once forbidden 
the time this report appears, the strike 
ttled by a sudden compromise, or p 
Board election, Henry Ford may hav 
violence against his employe 5. What 
is a widespread conviction here that 
ind only the pro edure of defeat 1s unsett! 
while Ford publicists are lamely 
rs’’ are behind the strik 


n they closed thx plant. 








Washington, April 6 

HIS has been quite a week-end. On Thursday 
night horrendous rumors were in circulation. The 
President was going to “speak out at last” on 
rt. He was preparing to blast John L. Lewis, pre- 
ly for telling off Hatton W. 


n electrocutionist. He was about to let loose a ter- 


Sumners, the well- 


ittack on the Communists. The anti-labor bloc in 


ress felt that Der Tag was just around the corner. 
conservative paper said, the strategy was to “build 
inder the President Make him accept legis- 
urbing strikes which can’t pass without his okay.” 
vas an unusually large turnout for the President's 
nference Friday morning, and an air of joyful 
tion. [he tirae was fixed for 10:30 but we were 
ting almost fifteen minutes. When the doors 
1, the press burst in like Menclaus on Helen in 
Brooke's sonnet—to find the President all serene. 
ights seemed far from labor troubles. He spoke 
lease-lend allocations, going with some detail 
figures. He discussed merchant shipping and the 
problem. A reporter finally perked up with a 
ibout those strikes. Strikes? There was only one 
toppage on defense, Mr. Roosevelt said, and that 
Allis-Chalmers. He was giving the Mediation 
few more days to settle it. That didn’t mean 
n weeks. The coal strike? He thought it would 

1 by Monday. Communists? Yes, there were some 
ns as elsewhere, but that didn’t apply to labor as 
Ford? It is a little difficult to describe Mr. 


inswer and attitude. 


It might have been mis- 
for a mild interest. It wasn’t ungentlemanly 
rh to be described as a snub. The President was 
mificent. 
Mr. Roosevelt's calm refusal to be swept away by the 
‘teria was enough to make the week memorable, 
there was another pleasant surprise Saturday morning 
Labor Board hearing on the petition for an elcc- 
t the Ford plant in Dearborn. Ford's counsel, A. I. 
zzi, who sounds more like a Coughlin understudy 
a lawyer, was winding up for a speech on the Red 
in the U. A. W.-C.1.O. and the Detroit office of 
Labor Board when Dr. William M. Leiserson ap- 
la pin to the bladder. He suggested that the issue 
, raised was as irrelevant as if the board were to try 
harge that Ford was a Nazi agent because he had 


ved a decoration from Hitler. ¢ Upizzi re overed suf- 





ntly to suggest that before the war all the crowned 





Roosevelt’s Answer to FN SLCTIA 


BY I. F. STONE 






se had exchanged decorations with one 
another. Later, when Capizzi returned to the forbidden 
topic, Dr. Leiserson asked if he though 
to inquire whetheg Capizzi was a Communist or a Fascist 
rzi said, in his most 


“IT am an American citizen,’ Capi 


orotund tones. ‘So are they,’’ was Dr. Leiserson’s dry r 
irrepressible, was soon back at t 
same subject by another route. Deferential he ex- 


plained that in criticizing the personnel of the Detroit 


joinder. But Capizzi 


’ 


office he, of course, could intend no reflection on tl 
“present majority’ of the board, since it was but n¢ 
appointed an 1 therefore had nothing to do with picking 
the communistic personn 1 in control at Detroit. “I my 


self appointed Frank Bowen director in Detroit in 1934 


interjected Chairman Millis. After Capizzi was finished, 
there wasn’t much that quiet Maurice Sugar had left to 


do for the U. A. W.-C. I. O. 


OPM, where 
’ ] | ] 
mediation panel was in session on the Allis-Chalmer 


strike, which may be settled by 


4 : 7 o sem wM| ¢ hep 
This afternoon I went up to th 


the leaders of the Allis-Chalmers union were in town 


. - 4] st] . ‘ 
le | to gct thi if version of the | wot | OX irre 


ularities which occurred in the strike v taken 

Wisconsin law. I had heen told that the local unton lead 
ers there were pretty green, but this turned out to be an 
understate nt. The two I first encountered literal 1 


} 1 | | ao 
down the hall when the 


lone OPM press agent on S 


conference room and brought out 


head of the Christoffel, a 


union 


thin, gangling young man, who doesn’t seem too 
perienced, told his story. He said there were two stril 
ld under th 


votes. The first, on February 19, was he 


union constitution, which requires a two-thirds vote of 
those present at a strike meeting to authorize a strike 
This vote, he ex] lained, was by ballot, not by acclama- 
tion. There were about 3,000 workers present and he 
said the vote was more than 90 per cent for a stri 
»>new Wisconsin law fathered by the re 

ary Heil administration, a majority of those in the pl 
partment is required to make a strike legal. Sin 


] 


the re are more than 7,000 men in the | lant, the vote t 


the union strike meeting was not enough. An election 
under the state law was held on February 21, with som 
6,700 votes cast, of which only 758 were against a 
strike. Imp ind Bohachef, the two non-union “‘disrupters”’ 


1 


mentioned last week in The Nation's editorial, Knudsen 





Lo. 
tu 


» form of the qu 


yn had resorted to an 


charg thal 


} 


ur labor practice und state law by changing 


' 
between the tw 


t10n ane 
was sO anxious to make 


le that it invited non-union as well 
n the election. The union thought 
npany brought two handwr 


i 
o examine the ballot-box mark- 


1! 


| explained, but became worried when 


yany asked fi week's recess in the Wisconsin 


bor Board hearings to allow for further study of the re- 
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wn,’ he said, ‘so we went to Northwestern Univer 


vhich has a Crime School and hired a woman who js 


cpert on ballot frauds. She didn't look twenty mi: 


efore she told us something was wrong, and after a { 


1 


she reported that between 1,800 and 2,200 b 


1 to contain irregularities.”’ Christoffel denied + 


othcers of the union had anything to do with t 


irregularities. He said that people were streaming thr 
the union office all day during the election and that 
ballots were small enough for one man to take thir 
forty into the voting booth with him. He blam 
failure to arrive at a settlement on the company’s la 
and deplored the fact that the general works mat 
with whom the union was able to get along, had 
removed from control. He said the union was 1 


bite 


1g on a closed shop or a union shop but wa 


I 
urity against the kind of anti-union activities « 


by the company in the past. Christoffel a 1ded th 


not a Communist. “I'm not taking orders fro 
said, “but the C. I. O.” 


Sia leg in the Caribbean 


BY W. 


he United States has as- 


may reasonably expe 
inent. It has been developing for 120 
acquisition of Florida rounded out 

f the Gult President Monroe had the 
is theory that the Straits of Florida, between Key 
1 Cuba. constituted the true mouth of the Missis- 
er, an 1 that, as the inevitable corollary of this, 
ipproaches must be dominated. Other theories 
day, perhaps the most extraordinary being 
Seward’s that Cuba was formed of sand washed 


id therefore belonged to this 


trade with the lands bordering 

xt phase of the policy. Then came 
expansion for the sake of expan 

l out with William Walker, the filt- 
Meanwhile, the real and lasting 
inals at the Panama and 

ome pf icticable, and al- 

routes at both p> nts. 


lobby of the Pacift grew 


r and the digging of 
itron at Guantanamo, 
seemed sufficient 


war or foresee the 


ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


rise of air power. The Virgin Isiands wer¢ boug 
1917 lest Germany should want them. But the \ 
of the Allies and the supposedly invulnerable m 
position of friendly Britain and France lulled Was! 
ton’s anxicty over the Caribbean. The 1920's and 
of the 1930's were a dazed period in which conf 
cries came from the somnambulists in Geneva, and 
men believed that unarmed neutrality, admonitios 
appeasement would maintain the status quo. 

The approach of the present conflict stimulated 
Roosevelt Administration into improving existing 
fenses and formulating new plans for the protect: 
the Canal. Bases in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is 
were, with the approval of Congress, ordered devel 
to a high degree of efficiency. In the spring of 19 
combined Atlantic and Pacific fleets held man 
which clearly indicated that should war occur the | 
States would not count on the effectiveness of pat 
defensive action by the European nations holding 
onies in the region. It would pursue its own Caril 
strategy. The Sea was clearly Mare Nostrum. 

Recent events are too familiar to call for reheat 
detail. But certain points need emphasis. The first 
ference of the American forcign ministers at Pa 
made a great deal of noise but was important on 
cause it proved that the twenty-one republics wet 


ter 


posed to work together. Mecting a few weeks after 
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outbreak of hostilities in Europe, the diplomats sought 
fix a safety zone extending roughly 300 miles from 
the shores of the Western Hemisphere, excluding Can- 


fo 
ada. Belligerents who committed an act of war within 
this zone were threatened with—exactly what? The guns 
Hitler's Graf von Spee and the British squadron 
ff the Rio de la Plata went unanswered. Secret agen- 
es had been at work, nevertheless, and in the first 
k of March, 1940, President Roosevelt remarked that 
existing fortifications in the Canal Zone should be, 
id could be, supplemented by nearby bases. He hinte d 
t while no acquisitions of territory were contemplated, 
nderstanding had been reached with Colombia and 
Costa Rica for the military use of their airports in an 
rgency. 
Here, then, was the vital turning point. The United 
States had concluded that it needed to operate from sites 
r foreign flags, but it proposed to obtain the facili- 
by negotiation, working on the assumption that it 
; the only nation with power vast enough to guard 
interests of all the peoples of the Caribbean. It did 
t take an augur to realize that airports in the imme- 
e vicinity of the Canal would be only a small part of 
ribbean defense. Bases had to be sought—in British 
| French colonies. It was equally certain that all the 
rally located republics would yield whatever was 
ed of them, primarily because the Good Neighbor 
‘ram of the previous few years had cleared the way. 
ler any other recent Administration in Washington 
littie states could have been brought into line only 
oercion. But Franklin Roosevelt had done away with 
kind of tutelage exemplified by the Platt Amend- 
nt in Cuba and the marines in Haiti, closing his eyes 
the same time to pocket dictatorships that spelled 
tability. Business relations, too, were good. 
lhe rapidity with which events moved in 1940 played 
into the hands of the architects of the new hegemony. 
[he United States, consulted in advance, 
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The second conference of the American foreign min- 
isters, at Havana, was a far more weighty and realistic 
gathering than the one at Panama. From its deliberations 
emerged the Act of Havana, which provided for a joint 
guardianship of all European colonies in America that 
had lost their sovereignty as a result of the war. One or 
more of the republics might initiate an occupation, a 
course which it was plainly the intent of the United 
States to follow freely if Britain collapsed—an event 
which seemed imminent as the conference ended. 

But Britain did not collapse, and there took place in- 
stead the bases-for-destroyers deal. The six points of 
vantage acquired gave the United States a far-flung grip 
on the region. Close to the Venezuelan coast, Trinidad 
commands the southerly gateway to the Caribbean and 
would be the outer bastion in the event of an attempted 
invasion from Africa by way of Brazil. St. Lucia, more 
than 200 miles north of the arc of the Lesser Antilles, 
lies close to the passage from the Atlantic most favored 
by the ancient navigators, athwart which is Martinique. 
Antigua is on the edge of the Anegada Passage and looks 
across to the Virgins. The Bahaman base yet to be s« 
lected is an outpost for the Florida stations. Jamaica is 
of dual importance, being the sentinel of the lower end 
of the Windward Passage and the island closest to the 
Isthmus of Panama, 550 miles distant. Here the major 
defenses of the inner ring are being built. They comprise 
an airfield, as well as forts to protect the anchorage at 
Galleon Harbor, which is to be wholly American; and a 
reconstruction of the base at Port Royal, ancient capital 
of the buccaneers. 

The day Britain consented to the leases it ceased to 
have a Caribbean program in the military sense. Any 
future effort on its part would be a duplication of the 
American effort and thus a futile expense. France and 
the Netherlands had not been active in the Sea for more 
than a century, and were now beaten nations with a 








raised no objections to the British and UNITED 














French marines landing on the Dutch 
islands of Curacao and Aruba when 
Holland was invaded. Sabotage of oil 
refineries and stores supposedly had to 
forestalled. Scarcely six weeks later, 
France had signed an armistice with 
Germany, and British warships unoff- 
uly blockaded Martinique, where two 
French cruisers and two destroyers were 
tationed, and where the aircraft carrier 
Béarn had just arrived with a hundred 
planes bought in the United States. 
Again, though for the moment, aggressive 





oves by one European power against 
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another were allowed to go unchecked 
by the true rulers of the Caribbean. 








Courtesy of Bobba-Merrill Company (“The Caribbean” by W. Adolphe Roberta) 


The Caribbean Sea 


I - | ! >| a f None of th La 
) martial es hn nts that could 
ri 
| »g 5 I to | [ Vcr | (1) HH . 

{ 1 States ol all the footholds it 1 ls to per 

t! rf Car n? (2) Is it ta ’ 
t 1 the British workable, or will it want 

! territory? 
I fe rongly that the reply to the first question 1s 
. To complete the strategic pattern it will be ne 


essary to have bases on Martinique, on Dutch Curacao 
ff the Venezuclan coast, and on the British islands of 
Barbados. The Yucatan channel leading into the Gulf 
f Mexico should be watched from a post near Cape 
San Antonio, the western tip of Cuba. The fairly long 
gap between Guantanamo and San Juan, Puerto Rico, 


i 
10uld be plugge 1 by an air squadron base in either Haiti 


r the Dominican Republic. It should be understood that 
i 
I am not advocating all this, but am cold-bloodedly ana 
y the drift of a policy. A government cannot plunge 


to militarism and be satisfied with half measures. 

Martinique and Curacao are indispensable. The Fren h 

nd is the very key to the Lesser Antilles. It has a 
better harbor than Gros Islet Bay, St. Lucia, ac- 


‘noted from England because of its proximity to the 


Martinique channel. Curacao lies midway off the Spanish 
M n Trinidad and Panama; it also forms the 
vf rior triangle, the other px nts being 

1 and the Canal. That would be reason enough for 
ing Curacao. It is, in addition, the ideal watch 

r for the immer oil fields around Maracaibo La 

nd its depe ney, Aruba, is covered with refin 

[he Shell combine and other Dutch interests never 

ired to take a chance with Venezuelan revolutions, but 

¢ rted crude oil to A 2 for processing ind storing 


Che interest of the United States in Martinique was 
is November, 1940, when a neutrality 
itrol from the Atlantic fleet took over from the blockad 
ing British squadron, The surveillance is still being 

iuntained, though the French w irships have been par- 
tially dismantled and the airplanes are said to be rusting 
en field beneath tarpaulins. One may assume 


n troops are landed they will be 


— 
4 
7 
= 


ther the French nor the Dutch government could 
e | ; to the United States without incurring re 


orisals from the Germans in o upied territory. But we 


, ikely to see the Stars and Stripes go up in Martinique 
and Curacao before the war ends. It will be justified, 
5 how, as an emerge y act. If this country goes to 


_the matter would be simple indeed 


ihe argument for a base on Barbados lies in the 1so 


of that island, a hundred miles or so east of th 
rest of the I r Antilles. It is an advance post which 
f my if a tightly drawn battle 
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u raging. It is not essential to a defensive plan, | 
it would seem the part of wisdom to modernize 
feeble armaments which the British now have there. 7 
airfields suggested for western Cuba and Hispaniola 
also secondary. If required, the governments cor 
would probably yield them willingly. 

Whether the United States should, or will, seck 
right possession of the colonies where it has bases i 
tangled question which cannot be answered with a 
yes or no. Imperialists favor a clean sweep while 
getting is good, in partial liquidation of war debts 
and new, and to enhance the national prestige. 
are many arguments against this extreme position Pr 
dent Roosevelt has personally disclaimed it. The Hay 
Conference came out for self-determination for the « 
nies. The dominant political groups in the United St 
particularly the Southern reactionaries, are detern 
that no large addition to the Negro population shal 
made. Although the colonies would not be granted 
hood, they would have spokesmen in Congress and t 
new status would enable Negroes to come to work 
this country without having to hurdle the barriers t 
now stand in their way. Nor is American business « 
to lower tariff bars on a new stream of tropical pr 
in competition with those of Puerto Rico and Haw 
I'inally, it is realized that it would harm rather than | 
the national prestige to gain territory at the cost of 
fending fellow members of the Pan-American Union 
arousing the enmity of the autonomist factions 
more developed British colonies. 

But military exigencies will carry weight, and I bel 
that a compromise is indicated. Islands so small that 
naval and air bases occupy a considerable proport: 
their area are likely to be acquired mn toto. St. Lucia a 
Antigua, for instance, are only a little over one hund 
square miles each. The problems of local governs 
will become complicated in such places as the Ameri 
personnel increases and new sites have to be taken o 
It has been officially announced that the Gros Islet f 
hold in St. Lucia is but a beginning, and other secti 
of the island are being surveyed for airfields. The Ba! 
man coral key to be utilized is pretty certain to be one 
those inhabited only by fishermen and sponge-diver 
louble administration would be cumbersome. 

The bases in Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guia: 
on the other hand, can be operated as pocket don 
with no more difficulty than has marked the operation 
the one at Guantanamo, Cuba, for forty years. Spl 
of special interest can be definitely established in a lar 
community, which has other problems to think about. | 
view of this, and for the reasons cited above, I do 
think that the annexation of any important British 
l'rench colony is contemplated. 

\What is the attitude of the other American repub! 


toward the mastery of the Caribbean by the [ 
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ites? Present conditions are unique. The fear of a to- 





ian victory in Europe and Asia hangs over the 
tern Hemisphere, and the spirit of Pan-American 
eration is correspondingly strong. But how will it 
.en the war is over? Though the position now being 
ified will not be abandoned, its usefulness might be 
ered by disgruntled neighbors. 
[he extent of economic aid given by the United States 
ng the war will decide the matter in part. European 
ets have been lost by all the Caribbean countries, 
of the results have been disastrous. Poverty- 
n Haiti is largely dependent on its coffee crop, the 
of which went to France, but which no longer has 
isers there. Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
lor, Guatemala, and the Dominican Republic also 
d heavily on coffee, much of which was taken by 
, Germany and Italy. Sales of cocoa, copra, sugar, 
rum have been seriously affected. So has Venezuclan 


Only bananas and chicle have held up, 


i 


since the 
1 States has been the chief market for these products. 
ins from the Treasury and from the Export-Import 


have helped. For instance, $11,300,000 has been 


{1 to the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute, 


000 to the government of Nicaragua, and pro- 
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portionate sums to other republics. There has been an 
increased absorption of tropical products, notably of 
Haitian coffee, though not as yet in amounts sufficiently 
large to restore shattered economies. A more determined 
effort will have to be made in this direction. It is equally 
important to provide Central America with manufactured 
goods which only the United States can furnish in time 
of war. 

The soundness of democracy below Key West and 
the Rio Grande is something else again. The defeat of 
Germany would, of course, render the idea of total: 
tarianism extremely unpopular throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Contrariwise, Vice-President Wallace made 
the following statement in a recent speech in Chicago 
“If England loses, the Nazi scheme of things will, un- 
less proper safeguards are taken, come into control 
within less than a year in certain Latin-American r 


publics.” I do not know precis what countries Mr 


I 
Wallace had in mind, but I feel sure that his assertion 
ly to the Cartbl 


is too sweeping to apy ean region. If our 


PI 
policy there continues along its present lines and eco 
nomic aid is forthcoming, approval of the role of the 
United States should withstand the worst jolts the war 


can bring. 


Will Turkey Light? 


BY PETER STEVENS 


Istanbul, March 14 

USTAFA KEMAL PASHA, the Ghazi (Con- 
queror) has been dead for two and a half years. 
His portraits, like shrines, still hang in every 
e, every schoolroom, every office, every restaurant, 
it club, and hotel. It is not unusual for adult men 
eep when they mention his name or glance reverently 
the steel-blue eyes looking down from hundreds of 
isands of gilded frames throughout Turkey. The 
zi dreamed of a democratic republic for his people, 

t lack of education and appreciation of such a Western 
i made the hope illusory. He even went to the length 
isking a friend to form a “loyal” opposition, but the 
n had to be abandoned because the lives of the syn- 
Opposition were constantly in danger from Turks 

» could not understand the idea and thought of the 
party as dangerous revolutionists. Thus the People’s 
rty, the party of Ataturk, as he called himself, is the 
political organization in Turkey and its nomination 
equal to election to the national legislature, which does 
ct from time to time in Ankara to ratify what the 





ccutive department has already decided to do. 
Today Turkey is ruled by Ataturk’s political and mili- 






tary satellites. At their head is Ismet Inonu, who took his 
last name from a military victory he won against the 
Greeks. He is a competent and quiet little military career- 
man, a professional soldier who gave up his sword to 
follow Ataturk into the field of politics. Saydam, the 
Prime Minister, and Saracoglu, the Foreign Minister, 
were likewise close followers of the Ghazi. This is at 
best a government of disciples, and the spirit of the dead 
Ataturk as well as his portrait hovers over their nervous 
meetings, for no one dare do anything of importance in 
Turkey without debating what the Ghazi would have 
done under such-and-such circumstances. His every word 
is poured over. “HE would do it if HE were alive,” is 
the highest recommendation for an action. 
Fundamentally this is the most “un-Ghazilike” ap- 
proach to a problem. Ataturk was extremely impetuous; 
he made bold and unexpected decisions of greatest im- 
portance on a moment's whim; surprise and violence 
were his best tools; and he detested caution and delibera- 
tion. It is hard to believe that he would have had the 


patience to carry on the long and deliberate diplomatic 
game of gradual retreat in which Turkey has engaged 
in this war; he would have attacked the first minute that 
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1 Germat pped Bulgaria ) It was he who no t rcady to give the Turks that aid, especial] , 
mus England and France eauipment, which can prevent the loss and disper 
t rabl vith which to fight the Turkish army. It is argued that Eden and Chur 
1,000,000 stout-hearted fig! 
fa group of aging men who debate cach point n be the backbone of the army that will invade ¢ 
a nd very orientally phras | Ihe Turks, however, lived for many generation 
f Put rr will not do to protessional fighting class of the vast Ottoman E: 
Gict reading over Europe. Alway and they are proud and touchy about their ability 
the door 1s left open anyone, anywhere, anytime. Besides, the Ghazi 
for a later interpre- told his people that they must always attack first. ‘I 
tion which will al- do not readily take to these Western ways of w 
low Turkey to do ull the possibilities. Their Ghazi flattered them ofter 
nothing. They always the name “Invincibles.” Thus the military class, in a . 
oil down to “We party country, where criticism 1s unpatriotic, 1s begin 
ill fight 1f our terri- to question the decisions of the ruling politicians in 
wry is invaded, pos kara. These officers remember Ataturk too well to 
ibly if we think we the men in Ankara to interpret his words for them. D 
re threatened r- he not say Turkey was doomed if it sat by and 
tainly not now. grcat powcr move into the Balkans? These questio 
Six months ago it are still discreet, but there are distinct rumblings of 
was impossibl to appointment and even bitterness. P 
find a Turk who did How will the Turks stand up under this war, w! m 
not believe that a deep down, they all feel is inevitable? They will | t} 
German _penctration a great advantage over any enemy, however strong h 
of the Southern Bal on paper, for they are deeply, religiously convinced , 
ans would be the they are invincible on their own soil. The average m 
ignal for Turkey to this country believes that no Turk can be stampeded 
But that was last fall. which, in this uncertain demoralized by modern war machinery: he holds 
sphere, now ms years ago. Almost all Turks be- dive-bomber in contempt except as a weapon ag 
1! that “one single German uniform in Bulgaria women and children; he feels that an infantry willing 
we will advance to the line of the mountains south sacrifice its lives as individuals is more than a mat 
fia.” It was considered extremely unpatriotic to tanks; he ts convinced that he can make less ammunit 
tion this and one American who did was asked to go turther, use a bayonet better, march farther wit! 
the country. Now the Germans have come, not only food and little water, sustain the will to win longer t 
Bulgaria, but in great numbers to positions where the iny other fighting man in the world. This is an im) 
rurkich frontier sentries can easily sce them with th. tant dogma of the religion of the Great Ghazi. Ther N 
! eye. And when they came, no one in Turkey was the story current here that a general, Nuri Pasha, 1 ” 
rised that war did not result cently marched his men eighty-two hours with no f tur 
Little by little, the government-dictated press (th and only one canteen of water each; no stops wer ' 
pt in Turkey) prepared the people. There was lowed night or day. : 
lav on which you could say. “Have you seen the It is notable that no one well informed has any f , 
today? ‘The government has changed its pol of fifth-column activity in Turkey. The well-worn de, 
I} not fight over Bulgarta.” It was a beautifully formula used so successfully with slight variation ” 
} retreat —but retreat 1t most certainly was. Th Norway, Holland, France, Belgium, Rumania, and B bi 
Csormat ind stayed, and the people of Istanbul, garia simply cannot be used at all in Turkey. Thet 
: the potential ct l than 200 kilometers away, literally no Turks who would fall for it; the religior nt 
ited t their tasks, so gently and the Ghazi is too strong and united for there t | n 
! their minds been changed for them a schism. As for Germans here, the Turkish polic 
Phe new idea of the English alliance ts that England them all and literally shadow cach and every non-! ' 
1 to come to Turkey's aid when it is attacked but lish or non-American forcigner. In number the Gert | la 
Pur Is not 1 to come to the aid of England agents are extremely few, and if the Greek boast _ 
Greel y under any circumstan Possibly, as they had every Italian six hours after war began 1s | Althy 





1 here, this is t f the British who are ficd, then ‘Turkey would better that record by at lea 
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no foreigner can speak Turkish with- 
noticeable accent. 
lurks do not fear the destruction of Istanbul; they 


it will occur, and aside from a certain nationalistic 


| ' 
in the great mos« 


s built by their early leaders, 
oddly indifferent. The historical and artistic 
are those of the West, of 
sor civilization. As for 
e Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Euro- 
k thinks that it will, in the 
be a blessing if its wooden hovels and crooked 
stroyed so that a modern city may rise 1n its 
The Turk is a great lover of the Modern, the New. 
us it would be tragic to lose Sancta Sofia, the great 
1 of Justinian with its tradition and beauty, in 
ways the cradle of our civilization. But apart from 
ngle great building, there is little to lose save sentt- 
Even if England cannot afford to supply enough 
nized equipment and air strength in time to save 
lation, and, if as a result, Turkey is defeated in 
ce, that will not be the end. European Turkey 1s a 
art of Turkey, and woe to him who pours his 
ind machines into the waterless stretches and track- 
mountains of Anatolia. Here the Turk is supreme 
invader will have to fight every man, woman, 
hild of the civilian population, as well as a trained 
of over 1,000,000 men. When the Greeks, with 


ing of England, tried it in the early 1920's, they 










were cut to ribbons by a mob of peasants hurriedly a 

lurkey di unti d il 1 
torn by civil war, a Turkey that had been crushingly d 
ir or two before. Frantically 
aroused by the presence of an invader on the sacred soil 
of Anatolia, the women of the p itry cut the throats 


of Greek soldiers with long knive while they siept 


uldren stoned them to death. The Greek army was soon 
a crazily retreating remnant. Many dicd of thirst on the 
trek back to the sea. Few returned to Greece 
It is dangerous to tackle any nation when it ts in the 


throes of a great national renaissance, when any war of 
defense becomes a Holy War. At no time has the Turk 
Now he IS doul ly dang f- 


ous, defending the Most Sacred Trust of the Ghazi, the 


been a pushover for any army 


} 


Turkey he willed to cach Turk to protect. It may well be 
that with its strength spread rather thinly from Arctic 
Norway to subtropical Sicily, from France in the west 
to Poland and Rumania in the east, Germany wail find 
in Turkey the straw that will break the camel's back. 
Every Turk knows that when the first shot is fired the 
dead Ghazi will arise from his tomb in the Ethnological 
Museum in Ankara and lead his people in a new Holy 
War. They have seen what a small nation like Greece 
can do when inspired, and a Turkish counterpart of that 
campaign would surprise no foreign resident of the 
Balkans. The New Turkey of Ataturk is ready for the 


acid test, confidently, quietly, and a little impatiently. 


Minorities On the Move 


BY ANTHONY FIELD 


/ THE past eight years Hitler has shifted millions of 
ians—back and forth across the face of 
rope. Quite apart from the movement of troops, 
ners, and refugees blasted from their homes by 

, he has set in motion human migrations on a scale 


. 4 ] im hen hor f nN he 
mm « recall the time when hordes from the 


vho had been living and working in other countries 

repatriated by the thousands, while Germans 
i 

| to the Hitler regime have been expatriated, 


they have not been executed. Great numbers of 
have fled Germany and countries overrun by the 
And, finally, the Germans are constantly shifting 
rs from their homes in the occupi¢ 1 countries to 


s in which they can best serve the Axis war 


Although the Nazis make little effort to hide the fact 





t they are uprooting millions of people and disrupting 





ocial systems, it is impossible to get a precise esti- 








mate of all the the data 


: numbers concerned. By checking 
of the best American news agencies against that of the 


International Labor Office, the various governments in 


’ 


exile, and the German government, it is possible to get a 
reasonably clear picture of what is going on. For instan 


it is known that after the Soviet-Nazi rapprochement in 


(yt la 
pl 
from the Baltic states—Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia 


the autumn of 1939, some 50,000 pe were shifted 


to Germany. The after the partition of 
Poland, som 
1 


occupi¢ 1 Pol ind moved to Germany. At about the same 


same winter, 
130,000 Germans from Russia or Russian- 


time some 50,000 Germans from Southern Tyrol were 
shifted back to Germany according to the terms of a 
treaty between Italy and Germany. In the latter half of 
1940, when the Russians moved into Bessarabia, about 
100,000 Germans went back to their fatherland. And 
in January of this year another 51,000 Germans from 
the Baltic countries were repatriated and some 100,000 


Poles were shifted from German into Russian territory. 








The NATIO’ 


h they would stay in Germany. That process has | 
libly speeded up until, today, whole labor « 
ts in factories and farm areas are made up of Po 
bossed by German overseers while the former G 
orkers do battle against the British, the Greeks, 
Yugoslavs 
The Czech, Dutch, Belgian, and French workers 
feeding the German war machine ease Germany’ 
nt to Algeria den politically as well as industrially. To a large « 
moved around inside Greater they have been taken from the most radical sectio: 


‘nown. but those forced to leave Germany their homelands. "La ceinture rouge de Paris’’—that 


1 countries total about 600,000. After the “Red girdle of Paris’’—is today said to be lar 


ul 


> fall « gland the Nazis announced that all the Jews depleted of its most radical workers, as are the C; 


Greater Germany were to be sent tothe “Lublin Jewish socialist communities of Prague, Pilsen, and K 
| 


Reservation.’ But no more than 40,000 Jews from the When the Nazis entered Czechoslovakia, Fran 
Reich have gone there until quite recently, when a new gium, they rounded up the radicals and bluntly inforn 
ation wave set in. Most of the Polish Jews who them that if they did not work for Germany they v 
| outside the big cities are simply being sent into the receive no compensation when they were unemplo 
rowded ghettoes of Warsaw and Cracow. and that they would be unemployed very soon, since 
(he German “master race”’ itself is by no means safe bosses were to be forced to fire them. They were pron 
om Hitler's migromania. In January, 1940, the Ger- wages equal to those received by the Germans thems 
ins announced that 400,000 families—mostly farmers if they complied. Under the circumstances there was lit 
1d tradesmen from Baden and Wirttemburg— would be that most of the workers could do but accept. Today 
1 to Poland. That would mean, if the propor- provide Germany with a better labor supply than it v 
s, with their large families, ran high, as it ordinarily have. 
loubtedly did, that nearly 2,000,000 people were to be [he most intricate and in many ways inexp! 
| from their homes. In addition to these, 350,000 problem raised by Hitler's migromania is present 
mans who had been recalled from other coun the © re patriation” of the Germans abroad or, as it | 
stern Poland, an area which the quently put, their “liberation from foreign yokes.’ 
redominantly German within the example of the Baltic Germans, those descet 
of old Crusaders and Hanseatic traders, for cent 
the masters of the country and owners of nearly 
The treatment of the land in large estates; and the Germans of Southern 7 
religion. The expulsion of patri famous wine and fruit growers of Bozen and M 
n Lorraine was an essential part of settled and deeply rooted in one of the most attr 


1 


of the area. Other groups have regions of the earth for something like one tho 


1 effort to break up economic or political r years, Both groups were representative of the best 
rs. In Poland. for example. peo- German tradition. 
hifted around within relatively small areas 
- other than that of disrupting community Technically the Tyrolean and the Baltic moves 


ind aggravating sectional prejudices made through bilateral treaties concluded between ‘ 


} 
I 


st interesting aspects of the popu many and Italy, Russia, Esthonia, and Latvia. The m 
by the Reich are those involving ties themselves had no say in the matter. Political! 
yystical repatriation of Germans Italian case differs from the Baltic. Mussolini was at 
or generations, in to get rid of the Germans in Alto Adige (the It 
expression for Southern Tyrol). The angle south ot 
ish labor to Ger Brenner Pass allotted to Italy by the peace of St. G 
icceleration of an is the key to Italy’s strategic northern defense lin 
ume an industrial na- for this and historical reasons the Fascists did th 
tion there has been a ste flow of Polish workers into most to denationalize the Germans there. Thus th 
German factories and in he coal mines of the Rhine patriation was in truth a kind of liberation from ¢! 
Even when Germany was primarily agrarian Polish portunities of a foreign oppressor. 
> Reich. A treaty between the Even if this particular shift was actually a barg 
of workers that between the two autocrats, Hitler would have nevet 


"it wages, and the per id for suclia price to wina partner had not the entire idea ! 


by i 








ans, merchants, teachers, even in part their civil 
staff. Esthonia had passed a most generous law 
26 on cultural autonomy, permitting the Ger- 
to run (and to raise taxes for) their own schools. 
minority ever enjoyed full-fledged liberty, it was 
iltic Germans. They were not longing for liberation. 
happened that the Baltic Germans had remarkable 
Berlin badly needed foreign currency. 


f the two treaties it is clear that ‘‘liberated’’ co- 


From the 


ls were allowed, besides some furniture and tools, 
a little pocket money for exportation (50 lats and 


whereas the bulk 


thonian crowns respectively 3 
eir fortune (cash, real estate, plant, bonds, notes) 
o be handed over to a German Trustee Association 
ihandstelle) which liquidated it and transferred the 


1 


nts to Germany. Considering the Reich’s enormous 
however, this haul can hardly account exclusively 


h amass movement. Doubtless the primary motive 


Hitler's desire to create a solid block of Germans 


center of Europe in order to forestall possible 


1 


by foreign nations to assimilate the scattered 


minorities, perhaps to deprive these states of 
eventually to use these Germans as hostages, 
finally to increase the military power of the Reich. 
Hitler wins, this migratory process will go on and 


even be aggravated. Slav, French, and Jewish minori- 


1 
will disappear within the Reich. If the Allies win, 
foreign workers in Germany will try to return to 
r old lands. The Lorraine Frenchmen will flock back. 
of the Poles will stay in Germany. A certain num- 
f the Jews will try to go back there; although those 
younger generation who have become part of the 
ntries of their wartime residence will not be eager to 
rn. The Zionist movement will grow. 
he Baltic Germans will make every effort to regain 
privileged positions if Russia should free the Baltic 
trics again. Yet even if Russia does free them, 
ld Esthonia, Latvia, or a Baltic or an Oslo Bloc with- 
future European federation really care to have the 


ans back? Thi 


ol can by no force on earth be compelled to stay 


ousted mountaincers of Southern 


ere they are now. And, finally, a new type of refugee, 
sy 


izi refugee, disguised or not, will enter the scene. 


, 





Mar 1 50, page one, column one the Tuy 

i i 

ran a story headed: “Westchester Finds Spurt in Building ot 
Private Home The story 


West 


mer and the clink of trowel against stone 


began, ““The wooded hills ot 


hester are 


echoing to the thud of the carpenter's ham 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS who boarde 


seized last week reported that in the mess rooms and recre 


d the Italian shi; 


tion halls the walls were adorned with pictures of Mussolini 
and Victor Emmanuel. In the crew’s bunkrooms they found 


photographs only of Margie Hart, the strip-tease girl. 


GEORGE SOKOLSKY was recently asked his opinion on 
freedom of the press. To illustrate his belief that most pu 

lishers are not influenced by advertisers, Sokolsky told of 
his own experiences with Bernarr MacFadden's Liberty. In 
the course of some articles Sokolsky found it necessary to 
mention certain commercial products, and despite the f 

that the products never advertised in Liberty, he said, the 


editors allowed him to mention them 


~ 


THE NEW YORK Legislature has been requested by sever 


of the state's 


mportant figures to investigate Judge Her 
O'Brien of Queens, whose testimony on the Lease-Lend Act 
before the Senate Forcign Affairs Committee was open 
inflammatory. A counter petition has been drawn up by 
many of the Christian Front-Coughlinite supporters toward 
whom O'Brien has long been friendly. Among the sign 
according to the New York Gaelic-American, is Representa 


tive Vito Marcantonio 


EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES in Spain recently an 
nounced through the press that sixteen important chairs were 
vacant in the state universities. Not one person applied for 


, ' 
any of the jobs 


FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, veteran editor of Voge, had 
this to say of Nazi spies in Mexico in a recent issue of the 
magazine: ‘The best-equipped German spices in Mexico are 
usually men of a highly intellectual order. The archaeologists 
probably rank first, both in their number and ability; after 
them the ornithologists, botanists, mineralogists, concholo- 


gists, and ichthyologists, in approximately that order.” 


[We mvite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be easily authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best tlem.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 











The NATIO 


4 Native at Latge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


“The Greatest of These ... 


Hk multi 


pl 
has the hot I cont tin the ] ! towns, 
here there is a real and increasing desire to give 
i) ans people in thes trap ly seem nN ighbors now. 

I I c gl 
fain Street ladies are ready to strip kitchens of mail 
r aluminum pots and pans to provi le the parts for 

i i 

ish bombers. But in the enthusiastic confusion there 


1 real pos tbility that both the home folks and the 


ntial foreign war charities may sufter together. 
sometimes it is hard to tell whether the multipli ity of 
good-intentioned or the ubi juitousness of the rack- 


‘rs does the more harm. | suspect that the racketeers 


re less dangerous than the men of good will. Also, I 
i] 


iow from the small towns that the highly organized 


od will coming from the great cities under big names 


ften fails to reach hearts. The reason for this is the al- 
st rank growth of local individualism in good deeds 
which has flourished among people who see no reason 
they should not go right ahead where they are, col- 
ting for Britain on their own initiative and according 

to their own plans 
By now a certain young business man I know in 


mall American « st have become a somewhat 
rzled national figure. He had plenty of work of his 


- of his own to spare. But he 


led it was his duty to assume the local leadership of 
» of the largest and best of the organizations secking 
fts for the relief of the yple of Britain. He had 
irdly taken on th bh, however, before he discovered 
that he was not alone. The town seemed full of collec- 
tors, each certain of his or generally her—cause. With 
it § od sense he called a m eting orf every type and 

the ft ls of the British 
Jot all the collectors came. A good many did. There 
is a preacher who decided he would rather collect 
funds from i001 children for British children than 
r} h a national organization of the same kind 
king in the same way. There was a lady restricting 
rself to work among the D.A.R. There was a Baptist 
lady ready to | l her Ba t sisters into any good relief 
rk, and in a hurry to ff. A man who had been 
llecting pledg s of a dollar a head from firemen and 
n, with h to purchase a bomber, was not 
Others were, and enthusiastically, but all with a 





man wanted a central local committee for charity 


tor the suffering in England and elsewhere, similar t 


; 


community chest for local drives. He may 
confusion is incentive to sense. 

But beyond the scope of any such local body ts th 
which comes pleading persuasively from far away 
of its pleading is for excellent causes. In my ow: 
one morning were the cry that “there must be no | 
out of the Bible” and some deeply appealing Sa 
Children facts. Both appeals were from highly re 
organizations which are trying to do excellent w 
need money to do it with. There are many mot 
My only feeling is that the diverse drives of t! 
good causes may do all of them harm. 

Of course, there are the rackctecrs. The wor 
never bleed so badly that they will not be wit! 
the last great war a board named by Secretary 
Baker reported that out of 3,000 moncy-raising 
involving upwards of a billion dollars, only 3 
worthy. The State Department by its license requis 
has already made some effort to reduce the per 
of racketeering in this war. It has been redu 
doubtedly. A national agency has been set up 
divide the good from the wicked; it has found org 
tions about which it urges serious inquiry bet 
contributions are made—and some of them hay 
touching names. 

[ am not sure there is any certain way to prot 


r 


people in the home towns from either foolish org 


tions or essentially wicked ones. But of one thing 


sure: a great deal of energy—much of it straight 
the heart—is reaching from great centers to little t 
to distant states, for gifts. And in those little t 
begins to look as if not only money, but hors« 
needed. The small towns, I think, would like 
back to the organizations in the big cities an ap; 
their own—that they get the people of good 
gether, reduce the number of their organizations 
their businesses, and cut down the costs of dup! 
postage and telephone bills. 

If the good organizations will get together, 
ple in the country will have less trouble in spotti: 
racketeers. Today the confusion of yt 0d works ts a 
growing jungle in which racketcers with only a 
terest in our hearts get beyond them to our pock 
Honest directors of war charity must thin this for 


they hope to get rid of the weeds. 























BOOKS and the ARTS 











CULTURE AND LIBERTY 


BY HERBERT READ 


HI 


ust rhetorical, as the phrase might 


connection between culture and liberty is 1 


] 


al and organic. That is the general 


hing it I wan 


' | le 
first, what meaning I attach to the word cultu 


:) 
l¢ 


i 


r< 


t 


suggest, but 


conclusion I 


how culture is related to the kind of society w 
or intend to live in—and that will involve a 
1 of liberty: and, thirdly, why culture is incom 
ith the kind of society which has been set uy 
totalitarian states 
re is a slow product of th organic process we 
I 
ind it is very difficult t 1 it on the move 
nle. contemporary efforts to estimate the great- 
poets and painters are almost invariably wrong 
f sionally an age does honor the right man, it 
loes so for the wrong reason. Now, in our 
nctive Ww I think we as a nation have always 
1 for that r¢ n we have not tried to de- 
lity of our culture. There ts very little in th 
nglish writing which shows any consciousne¢s 
ve genius as it 1 f {in our literat 
1, painting and m By comparison, the 
of Germany and of Frat bound in such 
minations, self-criticisn ind self-satisfaction 
not going to make the n of confusing 
h what, 1n a narrower sen we call the arts. 
have examined all the arcl re and drama, 
tor 1 philosophy, the poctry, painting nd 
ra nation, even thei you have not haust 1 the 
of the word. To be worthy of the word, a nation 
ossess something more—somcthing in tts man- 


ung in its speech ar 
ve might call gentlen ce, or reverence. At 
ee asics se = ees 
NLIDIC quali y may preci the essen 


the one thing to which, tf 1t 1s given to a natio 


r things are added. It is precisely 


’ } 


lacking, and always 


Of Our present encmy. 


German poetry, for German | hilosophy, for son 


{ 


idl 


ni, 


1¢ 


of German architecture, I have the greatest ad 


I feel for German culture a ympathy which 


; 
and genuine. But at the same time this feeling « 


has always been accompanied by a feeling ¢ 


ir. It is 


ilosophers led 


is though every road taken | y German poc 





lge of an abyss—an aby 


to the e& 






which they could not withdraw, but must fall into 


1S 
if 
of 
ts 


» 





talism 
AliOdi 


Ol 
Hegel—abysses of intellect no longer controlled by any 
awareness of tl sensuous realities of life. Now the se 


unknown to the Germans themselves, and 


ome of their greatest writers, Goethe and Nietzsche, 
for example, have indulged in orgies of national self 

castigation. But Iet me quote a less well-known self- 
criticism—the \ 5 of a very great poet, perhaps the 


the Nazis 


IC purposes: 


and one whom 


German pocts, 
sometimes perverted to their nationalist 
about his fellow 


Friedrich Holderlin. This is what he said 


countrymen in a letter to his friend Bellarmin 


It is a hard word, and yet I say it because it is the 
! I of no | ) let yf | 1 and t } 
than the ¢ nans. You see artisans, but not human he 
If this not human | [ but not 
} n bets masters and servants, old and young 
people t not h in bein But your Germans 
like to s K to the most mate tal if | f ta _ 
i } } ! ti re | 1 { 'f ‘ 
gling, and so little really free and joyful activity. But 
eve tl { ] loo { if « F . 
ni ) ( to I] be tit | life I ¢ l { e 
oO! 1-I itural life did 1 f ¢ “ 
on §s i ¢ Ever thir ( ¢ 15 ) r 
fect, the ¢ ( mplaining. If only se ra 
would t 1-f ken peor that thin ) 
( | Cc j iO not re 
purit ted and sacred things untouched by their 
oarse | t nothing flourishes amongst them he 
< ¢ t} ado not h ed the roots of PrOoV th divine na 
re: th { them life ts em; ind rdenso 
and too full of cold, mute conflict, becau hey scorn 
\ i Of { nm {oO P i 
activity and serenity into suffering, and br into cities 
ind dw love and brot] od 
That is a long quotation, but it makes an important 


culture is not an of 
but of the spirit. of 


And this ts th 


the point that affair crude 


’ 


calculation, or power an 1 purpose 


Genius, as Holderlin writes in German 


Q 


1 | 
essencc whi nh, sSomcnow ofr othe r, we have to pre serve 


within the structure of our society. 


Now, what has been proved many times 


and what is being proved today in Germany, is that this 


And 


by liberty we mean, not economi security which is the 


spirit can only exist in an atmosphere of liberty. 


ng t h more in the nature of intellectual ad 
This beco raf umine what might 

led t f re, for then the vital dif 
} 4 {4 . ntio of 

f | I mean that 

thing originating in 

g deriving trom the 

| Is a very important 

und Hitler | re of it. Wher 


10 he opened the magnificent new Hans des 


” f 1 M I Ie a sp h of an 
f 14 half | »t quest 5 of 
ltur During f of this speech Hit 
, rection whic 
ef irtistic CO pt of 
1s \ rding to the Nazi theory, as a 
ve to f-awat ind to power, there com 
rt f that nation, pecultar to that 
vit f being and cthos. 
1] yf ina il standard of art and has 
le « in to that this standard is 
we ! irtist if hite (ts, writcrs, 
1. And with the help of 
Gestay lard been the only standard in 
{ fey 
| photog: pl I 
{ rch f 1 of if the new works of 
re. \ ive read some of the new 
try and ma. | uf is Not Crude proj inda, 
nt of art, is of a dulness 


lead not led | ir own Royal Academy 
not mercly the exp! of empty life, of cold 
‘conflict: when not barbarous, it is vulgar and sent 
tal, and ¢ r once lifts lf into those regions of 
frag ind joy and fantasy to which all true works of 
115 the kind of ture W h we may expect in a 

ntry that subordinates t urtist ind writer to politi il 
rsh 1 pol rol. For the Nazi theory that 

f reward for national self-sufhicien ind 

n when the state of self-sufficiency 1s 


truth of the matter, 


far mor ibtle. All forms of art, and indeed 

re the products of 
1 i id though those 

| ez thre 
lividuals belong, their 

ale | hologi 

ndivid mind. Noth 

na ot art « ept law 

[ | Of 1 calculation 

f {1 laws of artists 
f f it ide, that no 
1. It 1s not mercly that the act 





] | 


nm th particular inspiration which 
birth to a work of art—1is subject to frustration | 
least interruption and dispersal of the mood of 


tration; but the whole artistic life of the artist 


brought to a sudden end by casual and apparent 


iuses—by marriage, by age, by change of 
by change of dict. But devastating as 


terruptions are, they are as nothing compared 


form of external control affecting the mode and 
pression. You may put a poet in prisor 
, | 


vrite; but 1f you tell him what to write and 


cither he will not be able to write another 


r he will produc » those monuments of duln 
the oronation ode 5 of our pocts laurc iti 
ihat, surely, is obvious to all but the kind of 


tine who rules in Germany, but let us give 
duc. Hitler docs at any rate acknowledg 
tance of art, which is more than any British gov 

has ever done. Fatal as his interference with art ha 
lo not Iet us entertain the complacent idea t 


y of laissez-faire is the alternative. As in c 


irt: laissez-faire within a capitalist econon 
abandons art to the chances of unrestricted con 
and the devil take the hindmost. It means that 


ne more commodity on the free market 

to su d it must practice all the wiles of sal 
iss appeal, sex appeal, adulteration, and th 

of quality to cheapness. That, in short, is what 
with our culture. 

commercialization of art has been accor 
in the past 150 years. Before that time art existed tf 
most part on patronage, and though I don’t 
sound of the word, it is to some form of patron 
art must return if it is ever to recover its vitalit 
this brings us up against a very real dilemma. It 
possible—and will become still more impossib| 
socialist state of the future—to depend on 
patronage. The alternative is obvious, you will 
fate patronage. But how are we to visualize state | 
age; how is such state patronage going to differ 
tially from the state control of art exercised by H 
regime? I do not sce how the cold master of t! 
place the sympathetic patron, how a hetero 
ommittee can ever be a substitute for the man 
ind sensibility. Not that all patrons in the past v 
lightened: some of them were as prejudiced and | 
cal as a Hitler. The only substitute for patronag 
surgest 1s some form of guild organization in w! 
urtists, in each branch of the arts, give mutual 
to each other and divide whatever income they 
cure by exchanging their products for the pr 
other organized producers. But this implies a f 
guild socialism of which T am apparently the 
viving advocate in this country. 


And here Ict me « «plain that when I speal 


The NA] I() 

















which is for me tl 


tem of state socialism. It 1s not mer that I 
how the sensuous and spiritual truths of tur 
ifely delivered into the hands of munistries 1 


s: it is not merely that I distrust the calculating 


! 
economists and politicians: but everywhere | 


vhether into past history or at present practice, I 


: 
hand of the ite a d th | 1 which 
+ + ' + 
every manifestation of the hun pirit, no 
1 ] ’ 
+ 4 
fori Of art, Dut PhHwuoO \ ld religion 


he fundamentals of its faith, then we 1 t firs 
+ } } ] + t ] +} 7 
st deny this worship of the: yn and the sta 

Hitler says that the only reality 1s the nation 


same 


ch, in the pursuit of economic or political 


il } 
tblishes a bureauct to which all the ways of 
r bordinated 
past quarter of a century through which we hav 
one bitter lesson for all of us. In one country 


ther we have seen the revolutionary fervor 


d with ap- 


into an instrument of oppression. Let us take 


the basis of our socialism perverte 


we, too, do not pervert the true doctrines of 
ind equality, and find too late that we have cre- 

1 machine whos power we can no longer control 
hine which will carry us, hely less passengers, into 


For I suggest that 
] 


lm of totalitarian despot‘sm. 
r we call it, any form of totalitarian collectivism 
to culture, sim ive culture 


sly because it cannot 
then, is the alternative? There is one other 
bility. It is to abolish the artist—I mean, abolish the 

an economic unit, as a separate profession. Art 
1 then be produced, as if gencrally 1S today, by 
le who earn their living in some other way. The 
duty of the community would be to see that every- 
ho wanted it had sufficient liberty to practice an 
ind I mean liberty in the concrete sense of free 
It does not seem to me that this is an impossible 
to aim at, but it is a general social ideal and not 


which can be realized on behalf of art alone. It 


1 be obvious that by the time we had reached such 


erce of social development, certain type > of artist 
| organization of 


1 have been absorbed in the general 





‘ , 
t r and the dr tist would be artisans in tl 
t r guild. In f ibout the onl cial n t would 
’ ' 
the P t, and ¢ pt for ts laureat ind politica 
I 
ndists ] \ i ] Py { i Ways 


tom of the d is of our civilizat Wh 
hay put that « ition to right we shall b 

> of our culture but we hall have mor I it 

As | present it this idea may have th ira f 

a paradox, but it is not original. It was the con 
reached by that great artist and great socialist, W1 
Morris: a man who thought deeply on thi ry pro 
of culture 1 Jil rty. Morris perhaps tend ito f 
t proble 1 both his reading of the past and 
vision of the future. But one thing he saw clear! t 
in th f the future the division between the art 


and the artisan which is so characteristic of our present 
civilization had to disappear. All through Morris's « 


ntial thought, that if you establish the right 


runs th 3S 
culture will be added to it as naturally 
is 18 the color to the rose. And as for the right form of 


society, let me describe it in Morris’s own words 


, , 

It is a society which dos not know the meanine of 

the words rich and poor, or the rights of propert 

law or legality, or nationality: a society which has no 
, 


a 
onsciousness of being governed: in which equality of 


atter of course, and in which no man 


given him to injure it 
le that I should say more about bring ng 
culture to the people, but it seems to me t 


to bring culture to people who have not been prepared 


for it. In other words, we have to bring the people to 
i 

culture. And to do this we have to begin at the bottom 

ind build up. Any extensive change in the cultural level 


of the nation can only be brought about by a long process 


i ae | 
of education which will in itself be an ¢ 
our socia} revolution. And by a long pr ss of educa- 


tion I do not mean university extension lectures on the 


ent, educate cl 


at pr 
dren to use their senses: we teach therm as quickly as 
possible to master abstract symbols and the processes of 


eptual thought. and by the age of eleven or twelve 


| bhi i beth, ALLS y “4 


ome a thinking-machine of sorts——a ma 
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chine which will, in the course of time, take its place in cessfully concrete framework of what he has rv 





he counting-house and be able to absorb a daily portion and met with. Auden’s ideas once had an ar 







of newspaper dope. But this machine has lost the facul- quality, a personality value, almost like ideas in Law 
Ezra Pound, They seem today less color! | 


ties it had whilst still an unspoiled child. It has lost its 





rect—and they are derived from, or are conscious of, e! 


instinctive sense of rhythm and harmony, its vivid imag- 






over most ot! the range of contemporary t 






ination and spontaneous delight. This 1s perhay s the eés- 






sin 

4 

~ 

> 

— 

~ 

C 
— 


sential prob! m, for what is the meaning of culture to 


le who are mentally blind and deaf; and what is the ; as es 2 cone thie’ 





or anybody to kno 






use ¢ ibert » people whose sensuous faculties are stiff ; 

use of liberty t peop! U ! us facu poets of the last generation were extremely erudit 
asratl hiner et . r ] rt ni " ce? } ’ 

with confinement, wasted for want of exercise: erudition was of the rather specialized type that 





I 





Though the workers of the world may lose their currency of the realm in a somewhat literary real 











hains, what will the ir new Liberty benefit them if they Darwin, Marx, Freud and C6... about ill chara 
find they cannot any | nyer move their limbs like free Crentile or “modern” thinkers most of then 
men? The only freedom that matters is the freedom to regretfully If they had not existed, it would not 
“es tn tonore them” ee re, ee _ mae 
dance th treedom to es Lpe from the routine and nec- nc CsSary tO 1ynoTre them (Or d prore them ) In 
i t rison t th ' st ag 1 the nrecent the nrecsent 
ary SLCPS of our economic activities, and to take the air parison Of the past and the present, the present ¢ 
, “ . 
- ' even a poor, but a disgraceful second; “and this wa 
like gods. I am talking like a poet, but the poet in each a ' 
P ' , +24 prisin s Carroll says, since the values by 
one of you knows what I mean. You know, like Holder- I nage sb 
' ; - judged—the whole climate of their judgment—we 
lin, that there is a spirit which infuses vigor and nobility ; yea 
tely and exclusively those of the past. They cor 





1 : d I 
into human activity and renity into suffering, which 1 
) forlorn hope we must admire but understand. Au 





bring nto ities and Iwellinegs love ] th va) . 
brings into cities and dwellings love and brotherhood. ture and doctrines are more accessible and pla 






is the spirit Of true culture, and 1 iescent theirs to the ordinary cultivated person, whose tho 







) ’ r « ¢ bye +} > thertyu 1! 1 
ame us 1s the breath of true liberty. now essentially religious, literary, reactionary, o1 












the manner of Auden’s knowledge su 











much as the matter; there is none Ol 






New Year Letter 


H \ icn R in 1 ym Hou € ¢> I i} 








By W 








I answered absently, “You are a fool”; New Year Letter seems to me, within certa 


thoroughly readable: Auden h 





1 who on this earth would have thought him anything ereat success. It is 








Ks Wa rigl { l e and fall OF modernist easy virtuosity humorous and serious material some 
oO Ya sv \ nd a good deal of warm method of joining them verges on simple Byronic alt 
— amma in rearer thar woNne wel 7 = id be nt together by the tone 
f a mn f \ [ rer than anyone couid but they tend to be swept together by the tone 
| { ry W 1 came to seem during the movement. rapid. informal, and completely adapt 
i i 





actions, is oO 










} 


nprehensive 






| | 1 + ’ > + , > , sae + 

t | nto nething that is almost its op it is kept concrete or arresting by many devices: wi 
‘ } | ; ] any 1 ; t+ 

) | r (Ww , with many notes and a tew all sorts of images (drawn from the s« iences, O! 





| Man’) is a happy compound of prising quotations, allusions, te hnical terms, points ¢ 





| mn Man and the I] tle to Dr. Arbuthnot, done in shifts of tone; he treats ideas in terms of their fam 






ylloquial couplets. Pope might be cates, expresses situations in little analogous conc« 





] ‘ nti, ’ rit ; ; 
( 1 at t ( ind make fun of, or patronizingly he specializes in unexpected coordinates, the exquisit 
i 





vould relish the Wit, Learn ulous term—he is remarkably sensitive to the leve 








t becor r as it so often does, interactions of words. The poem is not quite fir 
| ( nding Get ity lacks the necessary finality of presentation ; it is at a 
! | | ] ’ ‘ rr 'Y , ] ; 
Love ol ( bc Ol c mig! Vil him the urgency and re ility have been diluted Ey | 






" How fast about but not brought home; there is a faint sugary 







we with it! What he would nave foul mprendre est tout pardor tr everything 1S 


( of “Gerontior th be all right in the end. When one remembers his 






"Cant ( 1 | to the reader's ingenuity poetry at its best, one feels unreasonably homesic! 





New Y« | tat Auden’s tdeas about everything fleshpots of Egypt But these are almost too many 


i 





lif nd t Go | \rt and Society, Polit Morals, tions: it is a valuable, surprising poem 






love. the D Fc Man). organized inside a suc- In the notes there are quotations, aphorisms, ey 











The Problem Stated 


RN DEMOCRACY. By Carl L. Becke 


HIS “The Heavenly City 


a | D, aol — es rs 
ssophers” Professor Becker revealed with wh 
ndity he could portray the essential spirit of 
¥ nicely his gentle ynicism could discount 1ts 
{ 1 { | 
yns. In this slight, and yet weighty, book he 
! | 1 1 1 | 
ie a social philosopher as he 1s an nistot 
The whole problen ae oT eee ay 
ies. [he whole problem which contronts the 
I 
1 has not been stated more lly, neat 
nin this brief analy 
of the three lapte i nas if 
1 7 ’ 
earlier book. It traces the democratic id 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
ith why; LOW ceen ewhat r 
faith which now seems somewnat naive 
| w that it pla | far of ter lian 
KNOW that iC placed a far prea reilanc 


€ \o the aver t yr mer thar no Kle for 1 
lv? tne CONa t ( men than 1 POss | ) 5 
> nd chapter describes the “earthly counterp 
I 
, 
| form laid up in heaver It n t b 
‘ ; 
it the sorry realities of a dying capitalisti 
ymewhat different relation to eighteenth cé 


Yale U 


of the Eighteenth Cen 


it. skill 


an age 


eP 1HpONn 
upon 
i 


itional discussion 


bree 
ncury 


' 1 + 
than the inevitably imperfect realization of a plan has 
1e ideal pattern They are, rathe a tra refutation of 
fect plans ind foolish hopes. But this slight defect in 
) of the book does not impair ti yr tl inalysis 
1 ' , 

resent reality in the second chapter. We see how the 
lemocratic 1deology which mid lle lass liberals pro 

in theory and denied in practice’ destroy 1 the power 
inded aristocracy Only to become an ological if 


ent for the new plutocratic oligar 
ociety maximized 


oligarchy has u 


has 
| 

power; and the economic 

is Of freedom to preserve its irresp 

of 


+ Pr ai ! rec " 
iy OF life 18 to survive he decla = a 





nt political 





] 
» } act 
we must dis 








hy of modern 


its power. “If the lem 


None of h onclusions are altogether new nor ts the ana 


which leads to his conclusions novel. The 1 of the 


lies in 


irity and cconomy of thou { and word 


the cl 
which the problem of democracy is ; 


self carried toward his conclusions by an irrefutable lo 


one 
The pul lishers of this book ought to be remin 


OOKS are priced not according to their intris worth 
‘ pan ' ' 
yrding to their size. This DoOOK, Containing no t 
} m 
) words, Oo ht to ost oO y | i of } Ss | i 
for itt INHOLD NIEB 


European Poetry Displayed 
A REVOLUTION IN EUROPEAN POETRY 
By Emery Neff 


Columbia University Press. $ 





R. NEFF'S book is described on its jacket as ‘'the on'y 


short history of European poetry sin the Ret 
sance.”’ It is incredible that this should be true; but as 
ynsiders, it ems all too possi! le that it 1 Dr. Neff t 
the enormous influence of French literary taste, during 
tter Lo XIV's reign, upon the of | 
the fert s produced in this taste, in the ei enth 
nineteenth centuries, by German literature and thought 





such an account 1 long overdue f | or is pratef 

\ I not In hh ) oO! \ 
in English, upon the European scene as a whole, rather t 
n t went on in Er nd alor And a ) - 
addressed specifically to “students and teachers of comy 
t literature,’ the gene eader can int panor 
outlook, and watch the inte ry lay of forces which lead 
easingly c iplex ex} yn in modern poetry. In Ar 


interect in the Europea oer 
ica inte tin these Luf ype in sou! 


and 


of wv 1. The 
In th } t d A 
| i 5 » il ( l 

Oo! ( l I I 
€ He ond nses ina 


i t of 
We | ( antitl 
¢ t 1ST 
i irn 
r tion of 
n [ na | ar 1 
} ¢} pre ss of 
etr progression, 1 
one thought passes 
a dal iving Vv Ww 


t real in a comparison 

is the carrier of 
ild be very little else 
ories of archite ture, 
scape bias more easily 
of language. Then it 
barriers in language. 


ippreciate Palestrina, 


Piranesi, Durer, Watteau, 


ire not enough 
much toward clarify 


tl why ] 
Ww 1 Will 1 fie GCAlsS 


! | “a 
realize that he walks 


‘ +] } > 
oOi1n With th 


or.’ But when we 


( background is 
’ 
poe can e directly 
[ k i erro ind 


‘le for civil rights and 


nd transformations. He 


nd Herder their just due; and 


out and relatin {oO 


ted talents of Hélderlin, Leo- 


Or itS time 
} , 


make up ui 


of taste: the almost religious curren 


tion, and disillusion (or of peace 


into account in the study of any 


} 


clude differences as well as likenes 


scholarly (and truly valuable) « 
important events, and so 


} 


ne poct Or 


lor example, the works of V1 


In 1681, when Boileau’s “Art 


It is often a throwb: 


1; ls+ r 
1€ Climate of literature 


es Of ide is 


Many it 


The often 
£ o lt f - 
of guilt, fea 


and release) 1 


are CONMnsistent 


| | 
thinxer out ol 


(not ment 


KNOWN, according to Robert on, to both Goethe 








makes much) was being translated into English, | 


1 


Young, the first precursor of the English Goth 


which Neff makes little) was born 


Ossian is put on record; but there 


friend, 


described as “‘less an archacologi 


expression of a state of soul’). Neff, 


Gothic interest to Germany and 


But Walpole was reviving Gothic in England tw 


previous to t] 


behind both The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. ( 
Wonder 


than “Wonder” was this secularized 


| 
not spe ik of Goth but ot 


Catholiasm into Protestantism, always accom} 


mask of anti-Papistry!) Byron paid o 


1 
i 


Beckford, anot! 


and Johnson's ‘‘Rasselas,” as 


recOnscrt 


this; and certainly native 


ler precursor, and 


Gray's enth 


. 


no mention 


Horace Walpole (whose Strawberry Hill 


with partial tr 


rs “Len 


but how 


return ol 


t 


pen tribute 
Beckford’s 


» Ol | 


“Vathek” appe ired twenty years before Kubla 


written 
It is, of course, ridiculous to 
but should not that 


pre Iresqu artist who 


“Adam” in England and 


some notice, along with Winckel 


one-sided of Dr. Neff to emphasize the classicism 


eenth century England at tl 


side (the two streams went on con urrently, acct 
good authority, from 1750 to 183 


to explain how German influence got into France 


] 
t 


icK Inhucl 


friend of Wincke!lmann, Pir 
oddly enough 


“Empire” 


in France 
And 


e€ expense of the centur 


' t | 
is Certainty 


mentioning Madame de Staél. (Neff does not a 


de Staél in his text; merely in his appended cht 


Madame de Staél, according to Thibauc 


ticism into France “through the 


} t 


} 


‘gulf’ of Geneva 


et."’ Again, though Dr. Neff states outright that 


is necessarily selective, it is certainly odd that 


made of Hugo and Leconte de 


course 


’ 


the political enthusiasms of the one: the disillu 
theme 


politics, and consequent “escape 


other) while nothing whatever 1 


de Nerval, or Banville. Béranger, t 


Revolution poet in France, died in the year of 


into exotic 


bring out a great many of the points Neff 


said of Béranget 
1c most po} 


BR 


English Got 


i , wEbitize? 


(both ol 





( 


"Les Fleurs du Mal” (how ironically these events 


one another! D, 


bring the actual feeling of the German ballad ove: 


French poetry; the one French 4 


I , 


Nerval was “‘the only French poet 


tf the time 
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Titles a nation 
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should note 


The United States ° ie reaiervicest ora i 


best of the millions of pages that have 
been written on our history... . These 
two volumes, by presenting a living 
past, make an intelligible picture of 
the very disturbing present.’’— Gover- 
nor Leverett Saltonstall, Boston Herald 


2 Vols., $7.50 





On the heels of “Pilgrim’s Way" 
comes a last novel, different from all 
the others. An adventure story on the 
surface, it carries in it a quality of 
second sight which gives it deep un- 
derstanding and a rich seriousness. An 
inspiring epilogue from one of the most 
loved figures of modern times. — $2.50 


© 
. 


- 
Eitoquent essays . .. contributed 
to Fortune; pieces such as his famous 
‘Irresponsibles’; writings on immedi- 
ate problems. .. .. A joy to read for the 
sheer beauty of its prose, eloquent, 
charming, or majestic.”’°—Book-of-the- 
Month Club News $2.75 








Asmed with a blanket pass signed by 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Joy Homer saw 
China at war. Armed with great un- 
derstanding, she set it all down in 
terms which bring China, mysterious, 
implacably and incredibly courageous, 
close before our eyes. $3.00 


A book as individual as its title. It 
lays an iron hold on its readers. It 
opens stealthily. You do not suspect 
its power till you try to resist it. Then 
you discover a rank strength, a satur- 
nine beauty, that give it hypnotic 
power. $2.00 
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and af yf ar than literature. Certainly 


The Right to Continuity 


TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By José Or- 
tesa y G t. W. W. Norton and Company. $2.75. 


i 


we were seat | ona bench 


in the B le Boulogne in Paris a few weeks before 

t ' ia now I have been only a journalist, 
no nal writer. It is only now that I am beginning a 
ientific work, the m of my thought on history and so- 


ety.”” | was happy therefore to find again in the present vol- 


1¢ tl Id Ort who is pleased to call himself a journalist 
but wh [ persist in regarding with Paul Valéry as our 
il o! 


This collection of meditations and lectures has unity only 


in its depth, in its style of thou tht; but it is an exen plary 
tyle. Ort is a virtuoso in the plasti presentation and 
illustration of ideas. Let us try to follow the development of 
one of the fundamental themes of this book: “Life is an 


ffair of flutes. It is overflow that it needs most.’ Ortega 
ortive’’ origin of the 
\ to | t is the excess of vitality in the 


of young men gathered together for the ab- 


of we ind f rous adventure, the diony- 

ol! enile energy avid to expr nd itself free ly, 

line and the martial 

1 |e ty. From the same idea of 

¢ Ort eeds to develop an essay on 

M eing in the world who has the 

i tl r to disengage himself from 

HI t | e. He does it especially by 
fabs i rld WwW h conforms to his inexhaustible 
fant ind to | need for frenzy: the world of technique. 


The bow ts a useful instrument, but it was perhaps first an 


of 1 lhe energy which invents a tool, do 
sticates fire, sper its effort in creating machines which 


enervy vreatly overflows immediate 
recessity and utility: it is pure excess, a projection of the 


gination. So much for the ideas. But this whol complex 


iol il analyses is finally summed up in a counter- 





point of images of marvelous elegance: “The 
most fragrant with the scent of life... is to my 
\ 1 sncitement.” This expression would have no 


pre 
in physics, where one knows only the causes prod 
portionate effects. It is the very word for unf 
lif The reaction of a thorough! red to the light 
tion of the spur “is a release of exuberant et 

horse then becomes a splendid image of stirring 

we imagine the magnificent stallion whom Cal 

Incitatus and made a member of the Roman Ser 
; ; ; 


the thought of Ortega reverts to his poor S 


energies mutilated or | it to sleep And he t 


Workers were digging in a garden in Cordova 


covered the head and then part of the body of 
of the Roman epoch. The proprietor of the pat 


that the excavation was too expensive, ordered tl 
be covered with earth again. “And there he ren 
tomb, incredible though it seems, the Spanish I: 
his fine strong neck and his sensitive, foam-flc 
. . . But one might fancy that if one held one’s 


ground one would hear the desperate subterran 


ing of the great bronze horse.’””’ Who may yet i: 


So in this book I hear our buried Europe, our 


Let us note that Ortega is not at all driven by 


ern and puerile urge “to give concrete examples 


to economize the effort of thought. His images 


the depths of a prolonged meditation, of whicl 
to distill only the quintessence in a symbol d 
chiseled, like the bronze of the Spanish Incit 

retical formula weakens and limits, but a sym 
and incites. These essays, which will please th 
reader because of their freedom from abstracti 
cause of their plasticity, are in reality the last fl 
European thought desperately ripe, which takes ot 
pparent facility, of a sparkling cos 
But one will find also in this book the beginni 


elegance of an a 


thing very important: the elements of a philoso, 
politi 3 Of continuity. Ortega is in process of d 

the reality of man is not in his reason but in his | 
the trajectory of his past which alone orients his 
Kochler has shown that memory alone distin, 


The chimpanzee does not lack int 


from the ape. 
but for want of memory he is obliged each m« 


begin his study of the world all over again. I1 


possessing his past, he cannot evaluate his preset 
On the other hand, ‘‘man’s real treasure is the trea 
mistakes. . . . It 1s because of this that Nietz 
man as the being with the longest memory.” 
Ortega expresses here the great, hard lesson, 
lesson which Europe, 
to younger civilizations. It is, in a certain sens 


fatherland of Memory, can 


tionary” 


Ortega repeats that the first right of man is the 


lesson. In opposition to revolutionary u 


continuity. He affirms the objective existence of si 
tures, of the accumulated past, which one cannot | 
sweep away without depriving creative action of a 


ing. This position has the evident advantage of tran 


the old right-left conflict at the moment when con! 


« 


1 that “today we are offered a prospect of ty: 
the left while the right promises revolution. . 
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ELLEN GLASGOW’S 
in This Our Life 


new novel of modern times by one of Amer- 
s most distinguished writers. ““The VANITY 
\IR of our civilization.” —Boston Transcript. 


Bye 
$2.50 


Ambassador 
DODD’S DIARY 


edited by William E. Dodd, Jr. 
and Martha Dodd 


“His book, filled with shocking revelations, 


xeaks louder than he would possibly have dared. 


It is still not too late to listen to the truth as it 
shines out from this revealing document.” 


~Saturday Review 2nd big printing, $3.50 


NEGLEY FARSON’S 


book on modern Africa 


BEHIND GOD’S BACK 


Could not be more timely. It does for Africa 
what John Gunther has so ably done for Europe 
and Asia.”— St. Louis Globe Democrat 


3rd big printing, $3.50 


My Sister and I 


Diary of a Dutch Boy Refugee 
By Dirk Van der Heide 


We would treasure a boy's diary out of 1775 or 
1861 having the breath of the hour as this does.” 
— Carl Sandburg 35th thousand, $1.00 


William Saroyan’s 
My Name is Aram 


A gay and tender book, everywhere acclaimed as 
Saroyan’s best. “I should vote, indeed, for this 
story of an Armenian boyhood as the most truly 
American book of the year.” 

— Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Review 
200th thousand. A Book-of-the-Month Club Se- 
lection. Illustrated, $2.50 

















HUDSON STRODE’S 


FINLAND FOREVER 


Hudson Strode gives you Finland ‘as a model on which to 
start the world anew.”’ Few Americans know Finland 
intimately as Strode. He tells here the thrilling sto 
these strange, strong people who have wrought the noblest 
patterns of pure democracy into their design for living 
“The best book that has been written about Finland 

—New York Times 

With 32 pages of gravtfre illustrations 


re mo. $2 
Second printing, $3.50 








HORACE GREGORY'S 
Poems: 1930-1940 


Horace Gregory's best work of the last decade is here se- 
lected and presented with a group of new poems. Poems 
from the earlier books, ‘Chelsea Rooming House" (1930), 
“No Retreat” (1934), and “Chorus for Survival’ (1935) 
are selected with an eye toward bringing the latter section 
of new work into high relief. A major volume by one of 
America’s finest poets. 


Just out, $2.50 











First Hand Narratives 
of the War in England 


Their Finest Hour 


Edited by Life's London Correspondents 
Allan A. Michie and Walter Graebner 


Sixteen dramatic accounts by men and women who con- 
duct right now the crucial operations in the defense of 
Britain. The fighter pilot tells how he fights over London; 
the bomber pilot how he bombs the Ruhr; the submarine 
commander, how he sinks a German transport; the A. F. S. 
man, how he fights fires; and the ordinary civilians, men 
and women, how they conduct themselves in the hour of 
battle. The book answers the question — what is a modern 
war really like behind the scenes? 


With 32 page § of photographs, $2.50 
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] ord re on sounds evil to our ears But let us not 
( nd rd cor which designates in 
f a to contir the past and to invent life. 
Le* u onsider this ‘reaction’ as the mecessary corrective 
to 1 n without roots and as a means of avoiding 
th pathological element that mak history a notorious, 
st ween pa tics and epileptics 
1 ' 17 
| isa fir é on modern Argentina which tn itself 
| 1 
i ) OOK Of the sé€ason 


DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


and “The Bull” 


A STUDY IN GREATNESS. By General Sir 


“Archie” 


ALLENBY 


¥ ild Wavell. Oxford U1 rsity Press. $3 

ANY fr are likely to turn to this book, not so 

1 S tl mo 5 
B of W 1 War I ut because they 
onably 1 OUutstal 12 
B ht y ider of World War II. From this angle 

( al \ ( ) Superi 
’ i | to fy curiosity about its author, who 
Nevertheless, reading this book against the background of 
dts} from Cairo during the past six months, we realize 
how | Ge | Wa has d ted the lessons Allenby 
t lle would { f to deprecate any compari- 
son, but it se to t] his own achievement in Libya 
\ 1 | ] t that in the 
lurk Ge n advisers Allenby had a tougher 1d 
G It is. On the other hand, Allenby’s 
urmy had marked rity both in men and material 
over that of the et y, while in Libya Wavell face 1 odds of 

ma that the world has yet to appreciate. 

I f to describe to the satisfaction of laymen the 
course of a modern campaign, but General Wavell, with the 
1 of sor ful t ontrived to give an extremely 
id account of the battles in which Allenby drove the Turks 


When Allenby took over the command in June, 1917, the 
Eastern | nary For 
mpts to carry Gaza had been heavily re- 


I 


was in a discouraged mood. 


{ by the Turks, it was holding a line south of this 


improved, however, 
neral, moved his headquar- 


rongly fortified city. Morale rapidly 


Cairo to near the front and, in a series of first-hand 
impressed hi initiative and resolution on the army. 

M maturing his plans for breaking the 
Purl es. The first essential was intense and detailed 
f communications and supply. His scheme in- 

ed a e-scale « ry operation against the enemy's 
beers} and for this to be carried out under 

t condits vater supplies had to be calculated almost 

to the half-pint. The thrust Beersheba was devised to 
t | ish flank and render the position of the Gaza 
untena The strictest secrecy had to be observed, 

and elaborate strat were employed to persuade the 


rations were merely a feint. 


ise was copficmed when Allenby 
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opened the battle with a heavy land and sea bom! 


of Gaza that diverted the Turkish commander's 


from the strong concentration of troops on his right 


so that he failed to reinforce the comparatively light 
of Beersheba. These were quickly mastered by a B 


fantry corps after a great night mar 


< 


h a 
Meanwhile, a cavalry division had ridden in a w 


TOSS 

ound the Turkish flank and, after heavy fighti: 
into the town of Beersheba in time to save its pr 
from destruction. Whereuy Allenby 


sh center in a move threatenin 


on swung 





As a result this strongho 
doned and the Turks, with the British at their h 
month later Allen! 


} 


rood 


y was in Jeru 


There are a many points of resemblan 


hat of Sidi Barrani, which was al 


? ley , ] . mc } ’ +? 
by a carefully concealed and sweeping flank a 
time tanks pl 


I 
: nee Spe 
cavalry. Wavell 


ayed the role which Allenby ass 


s relentless pursuit of the Italiar 


patterned on the tactics of his old commander. “I 
1e€ quotes Allenby as saying, “you must always st: 
bilities to the limit. Troops having beaten tl 


want to rest. They must be given as objectives not 


you think they will reach, but the 


7a — 
sibly reach. 

The portrait of Allenby painted in this book 
respects, that of a conventional British officer. But h 
outstanding characteristic to raise him above the r 


fellow generals—a ranging mind that sought i: 


outside the narrow boundaries of his prot 
widely read and widely traveled and he would a! 
to men who had the facts. Consequently he was 


than the average soldier to tackle problems ignor 
textbooks. A notable example was his quickness t 
tactics to those of the enemy when, during the S 
war, the “unsportsmanlike’’ Boers refused to re 
time-honored barrack-square rules. 


But, as Wavell declares, in the military profess: 





acter is of greater importance than brains or experi 
without courage, drive, and a complete sense of res 
the most brilliant plans are liable to collapse. The 


Allenby had, as he had also an unswerving loy 


superiors and a rare ability to trust his own su 
Nevertheless as a leader he was respected rather t! 
His army nickname—"The Bull’’—was earned not 
by his massive physique as by his extreme iras 

lacked,” says his biographer, ‘‘a measure of self 
little 


to inspire disc iples.’ 


humanity, the power to communicate enthu 


’ 


These qualities, absent in Allenby, are, accordis 


who know him, outstanding in Wavell, which hel; 
plain the way in which he has welded his very het 
forces into the amazingly effective Army of the N 


own nickname, “Archie,” certainly suggests afl 


stray quotations from his talks to his men, w! 


reached me, indicate a realization that the s 
democratic army must be treated like a man and a 
robot. His dictum that the ideal infantryman shou 





1 4 


“the qualities of a successful poacher, a cat burglar, a: 








gunman” sounds like a quotation from Tom Wintrin; 
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iptain in the International B And still more 
1¢ spirit of bras is his New Year's message 


we put into pea en ors the same ¢ pry ie 
rifice and cooperation as we use in the waste 
f wa KEITH HUTCHISON 


A Poetry of Wit and Conscience 


ECTED POEMS. By John Peale Bishop 


6 
rs oons. $2 


 < 


R. BISHOP is one of the few men now writing in 
L /f America or elsewhere who recognize the privileges, 


Charles Scrib 


1 ordeal of the aesthetic disciplis He descends 

e second generation of poets who imported the les- 

1 enrichme nt of French S\ olism it the American 

é 1 sentiment in his work, its insistence on the emo- 
f the rey utriated exile and the plight of the artistic 


, | 1 
e coming to terms with a domestic tradition, make 
= , | sy) a . Dn 
> a figure in the line of Stickney than of Pound or 


The affinity of * his later poems with the moral and 
il problems of Ransom or Tate is not emphasized ; 
on Southern or New England subjects mix almost 
ishably with those on the conflict of culture and 

ist and present, tradition and conscience, in th 


r context of aesthetic, European, and historical symbols. 


in these selected poems de his effort 


rives from 
idely eclectic experiences in art and the 
York and 


Paris, to his native roots 
his moral pli tht as an 


individual 


, and to the 

: ' . as 

f his local habitation and a name. It ts possibie to 
lly his translati € the images of his 

cally his translation of the images of his 


overies in art (France, antiquity, Shakespeare 

lassicists, Provencal poetry, pictures, books) into the 
y of his American inheritance (Virginia, Cape Cod, 
| houses and villages, local legends, Connecticut sum- 


winters). Yet these contrasts remain fixed within 





a framework of wider references and derivations—in alle- 
of personal doubt and conflict or in the analogies of 
nt myth and folk tradition. Mr. Bishop still respects the 


| discipline and objective moral sense of his Sym 
t teachers. His work asks to be considered as poetry 


e@ tt 


makes its appeal as a private history or an Ameti- 
locument. 
e difficulty of his task is thus a high and honorable one, 


¢ he tends to hold aloof from the topical, social, or dra- 
ims that make the poetry of his contemporaries ex- 


ng. He has attempted to make objective and critical his 


ressionability of temper, to apy to a moral 


I ? cS: 
gment upon himself, and to make his language and sym- 


s self-sufficient in that purpose. On that score he wins 


For this specifi 


bition in his work never succeeds in rising wholly 


meets his severest test as a poet 


e of his limited personal situation. His symbolic 
i 


| oems 


ain deliberate and bookish; his moral allegories lean too 
‘ n intimate references and appeals to gain the air of 


ne imaginative freedom. A sharp difhidence of taste 







il ‘,. P | 

, from ¢ ‘ploiting hi American character, just as hi 

ri ] c 1 
ive of the full scope and complexity of his moral 
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WA MEDICINE AND 


HUMAN WELFARE 
Henry E. Sigerist, M. D., D. Litt. 


A highly readable, entertaining, and in- 
structive account of disease, health, and the 
physician, written by one of the foremost 
authorities on the history of medicine. 


“A much to be discussed volume, and prob- 
ably the most powerful argument for the 
socialization of medicine that has yet been 
penned.”—Hartford Times. Illus. $2.50 


MODERN DEMOCRACY 
Carl L. Becker 


Professor Becker, one of the most eminent 
of contemporary historians, realizes that the 
dilemma that confronts us is to solve the 
economic problem of distribution of wealth 
by the democratic method or cease to be a 
democratic society. His analysis of the situ- 
ation is, we believe, a contribution of first 
importance to American thought. $2.00 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
George Frederick Kneller 


Here for the first time the ideas of educators, 
philosophers, and party men are brought to- 
gether to show what the Nazis are trying to 
do in remolding the thinking in their schools 
and universities. As a background for his 
inquiry into the educational philosophy of 
National Socialism, Mr. Kneller outlines the 
fundamental principles of Naziism out of 
which its educational aims arise. $3.5 


DAILY LIFE IN 
ANCIENT ROME 


Jérome Carcopino 
Edited with Bibliography and Notes by Henry T. Rowell 


$3.50 


“It makes excellent reading ... The material 
uncovered is the kind that classical scholars 
and professors of Latin frequently pass over, 
either because they consider it unbecoming 
or undignified, or because they were never 
sure of it in the first place... M. Carcopino 
tells the story well, and in frank and graphic 
detail.”—Ralph Thompson in the N.Y. Times 
Illustrated. $4.00 
Important Forthcoming Books 


AMERICA IN ARMS 


by General John McAuley Palmer. May 6. $2.00 


THE ARMED FORCES OF THE 
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by Captain W. D. Puleston. May 20. $2.75 
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problem has kept him from making extravagant capital of his 
literary and cultural privileges. As a result, he has relied on 
decorum to mediate between these opposed attractions to the 
point where decorum neutralizes, chills, and enervates their 
separate passions. Baudelaire and Rimbaud made their great- 
est poetry directly out of their private havoc and torment; 
Mallarmé made his out of his sense of symbolic absolutes; 
each of them made it by finding a reality for his words and 
style that would make a reality of his particular vision. The 
lesser Symbolists fell between these powers. Vielé-Griffin and 
Merrill were masters of the discretion, the taste, and the 
scrupulously self-conscious sensibility that must be counted 
on to take the place of intense symbolic vision or supremely 
passionate selfhood in a poet. 

It is in their line that Mr. Bishop stands; his work has 
everything that taste, finish, and conscience can give it; it has 
what Mr 


man which is essentially religious and committed to the belief 


Tate has called ‘a settled view of the nature of 
that poetry must look at man under the head of eternity.” 
The virtues of that view are intelligence, seriousness, and 
a severe self-respect, but there can be no question about what 
keeps it from achieving a fully created and impassioned art. 

[he poems that show the greatest delicacy and control of 
medium here are those that express most pointedly the subtle 
poise and aristocracy of Mr Bishop's intelligence—In the 
Dordogne, Trinity of Crime, The Ancestors, Another Actaeon, 
Speaking of Poetry, October Tragedy, Behavior of the Sun. 
The American poems in Part IV are prevented by moral and 
} ersonal 


formal mastery and wit. But when Mr. Bishop projects his 


earnestness from achieving the same balance of 
emotion of conflict and pathos less guardedly he achieves 
something which is to me finer than what he arrives at in 
either of these groups—the more genuine lyric pathos, with 
its rhythmic and verbal realism, that comes in Encounter, 
Crucifixion, and The Tree. It is in these poems that we get 
the authority of words and emotion that indicates a true 
union of sophistication with conscience and that forms a 
likely basis for Mr. Bishop's fuller mastery of his problem. 


MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


Newman’s Wagner 


THE LIFE OP RICHARD WAGNER. Volume Three, 1859- 
1866. By Ernest Newman. Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 


S IMPORTANT as anything that has happened this year 
is Ernest Newman's publication of the third volume of 
his “Life of Richard Wagner.”” It appears four years after 


the second volume; and this delay is inherent in the very 


nature of what Newman is doing. Where other biographers, 
he claims, have repeated what he calls fable convenue, he is 
piecing together the story of Wagner's life and period from 
source material; and he offers his work not only as biography 
but as an example of correct biographical procedure. The 
stagvering quantity and complexity of the material would 


make his way of destroying legend and establishing truth 
difficult enough; but in addition there is the fact that the 
letters and other documents have been made available only 
gradually; and he has been delayed by the constant inflow 


of new material. 
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To the process of writing this biography Newman 
his lifetime of absorption in the subject, his incredible | 
try and patience, his eye for what is significant in a do 


his ability to piece details together and weld them—wit 


aid of a lively, if somewhat unconcentrated style-—int 
cinating narrative. Since he offers the work as an ey 
of the correct biographical procedure that he oppo 
fable convenue of other writers and to the original \ 
Glasenapp, who “is so blind a partisan that his int 
of a document, the amount of selection he may make 
or the general use to which he may put it, can never 
on,’’ it is well to bear in mind that a few years ago } 


published a similar book on Liszt in which—Carl } 


able to point out—his intense desire to correct a | 
falsehood led him to misuse documents in the s 
others had misused them on behalf of the falsehoc 
be, then, that Newman will be corrected by thos 
the material he has used; but with that reservation 
allow oneself to be fascinated by a narrative w 
volume, takes Wagner from the Paris production of 
hauser” in 1860 through the disaster of the Vienna ‘1 
the generous patronage of Ludwig II and its end i: 
disaster, to the flight from Munich and settling wit! 
in Triebschen in 1866. 

The truths that Newman establishes concerning tl 
ters in place of long-accepted notions would take mor 
than I have; I prefer to point out, as Newman dox 
bearing on another long-accepted notion which he 
cerned with throughout this work. This is the nottor 
which some composers of our own time have explain: 
indifference or dislike their music has encountered 
work of a great artist is never rightly understood and \ 
his contemporaries ; and Wagner's career has been cor 
an outstanding example. But Newman has long dis 
notion; and he has shown that if Wagner was bitter 
tacked he was as warmly defended; and that wha 
opposition of directors of opera houses and musician 
comfortable routine was upset by his artistic demat 
posers whose position was threatened by his ability, | 
who were outraged by his originality, some criti 
ideological positions were bound up with the esta 
order in opera and operatic performance, other criti 
Jewish employers were offended by his anti-Semitis: 
ernment officials and others who were scandalized by 
sonal conduct and political heresy, and those who sin 
not find his music to their taste, as some do not even | 
this opposition was outweighed by the interest and 
siasm with which other musicians and writers and t! 
music public in Germany welcomed his operas from t! 
and which later, at a time when he was an exiled re 
ary, compelled the directors of the opera houses to be; 
for permission to produce the works—permission w 
some instances he refused out of fear that without his s 
vision the production would misrepresent the work. In 
Newman tells us in his second volume, “there ar 


extraordinary demand for Wagner's scores that show: 


swiftly the tide had begun to flow in his direction. . . . 


Wagner operas created the greatest enthusiasm every 
Special trains were run to Schwerin, Weisbaden, and 


places from neighboring towns. Schwerin alone gave { 
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was in Germany; and in this volume \ 
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Wagner Mr. Rosenfeld cited a cart 


was handsome ly taken 
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whose fear and resentment of this d 
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1 not find a suitable tenor. Roger 





Opera-Comique chose the third 


1 1 
an unmistakable sign of 


the int 
e work.’ 


na ——o - aay oa 
eems conclusive; but I am sure 
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IVORY TOWERS INTO WATCHTOWERS 


ALFRED VAGTS finds that our present predicament ts 
largely the result of our liberal but unrealistic attitude 
toward military question. Civilian control over our army 
is impossible unless we admit that every political policy 
has military Implications, 


DEMOCRATIC ENDS, TOTALITARIAN MEANS 
MAX LERNER argues that many of the so-called totall- 
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suggest that famous authors, poets, and scholars be so: 
insured against the misuse of their reputation for the 

of the successful politicians and gangsters of history 
Professor Brinton’s work could become a useful patt 
addition, it is a most readable book, throwing 
flashlight of erudition into the blackout of Gern 
sophical terminology. RUSTEM VAMI 


Gumtown as Social Laboratory 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND PROPERTY. By Alfred | 
Jones. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.50. | 


ARGE aggregates of human beings in a comp! 





order do not lend themselves readily to scientific 


Alfred Winslow Jones, who attempted such an 
Akron, Ohio, is exceedingly frank in admitting the 
ties met in the effort and the shortcomings of the 
which his conclusions are based. Within these ackno 
limitations he has developed a technique and amas 
of facts which are extremely interesting and which 


way for much needed further study along these 














technique is not new. It consists of sampling publi a 
but within that familiar framework the approacl _— 
subjected to many refinements so that the results impr 
reader as being far superior to those gathered by nat 
surveys of opinion which in recent years have been 
about with pontifical certitude. The principal differ 
in the fact that the latter type of survey deals with 
“hot” issues, the views on which have been s! 
large extent by widespread discussion in the press 
the air waves; whereas the Jones survey deals 
questions only one of which was of immediate an 
concern to some of the people whose opinions w 

The 1,700 persons in and around Akron who \ 
viewed represent a thorough cross-section of the { 
including business executives, small-business men, 
teachers, clergymen, clerks; trade union, company 
non-union workers, and left-wing political parties. 1 
tions were cast in the form of seven episodes repr [ED 
organized infringement upon the rights of corpor 
erty and one over-all question providing ten cate 
the assignment of net corporate profits, ranging all 
from absentee owners to employees of the com; 
episodes of infringement embraced bootlegging of 
Pennsylvania; a stay-in strike by utility workers 
naw Valley, Michigan; a threat by one of Akron 
companies to move its plant, with the consequent 
brogation of some five thousand jobs; prevention by 
of farmers of a mortgage foreclosure at the dept! 
depression ; the ousting by police, with the aid of 
of sitdown strikers from the Fansteel plant in North ¢ 

ration of a garment manufacturer in violation of 

ontract clause; and interference by neighbors to pr 
eviction of an inem| loyed worker for non payme¢ nt 

Attitudes on these happenings, and on the distri! 
profits, range d all the way from complete defense to 
denial of property rights. But the extremes were rep , 
by very small minorities, with big-business execut 






on one end and adherents to left-wing idcolo 
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but not, according to the findings, without reserve 
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pression years resulted in significant shifts in the 


attitude on social problems and their relation to | 

Further shifts are possible if economic maladjustm 

come more aggravated 

It is a highly provocative book, Experts may ar 

probably disagree on the validity of the technique 

ploys, but the conclusions arrived at appear well bo: 
by observation and by history. The most readable | 
the book are the verbatim recordings of actual int 
These reveal a degree of confused but independent t 
which is a most heartening testimonial to the vitality 


democracy. ROSE M 
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| treatment. It is hard for 
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y Know or to dramatize 
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Mr. R | ht to the West’’ 
y O ( it not as inter 
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1 at ist as ressively in 
news spat | i) be 
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! r than ? oO t facts 
’ lhe 
n y a playwright can in 
! 
not always so irly pres nt 
r very ¢€ S 


Hellman has tried to avoid this 
ous difficulty by choosing as 

the major events, but a 
r incident which must have re 
1 itself with variations a great 
ind which implies the whole 

nd of horror. Her scene is a 


rosperous home _ outside 


ar 
inations of one of the Ruma 

1 
P KI iler working for whi h 
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was also happening in Ge 
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is least convincing when it aims to e 
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FILMS 


Screen Actors: Class B 


Hollywood, April 2 


recently been po e 0 6 ve 

Let trot 1] 1 

| K patrotiing the entrance of th 

! 
et off Iding which houses the 
] 

H] ott | is tin how ae was 
1 

no Ha oO! ew! 1 was t ng 

itter ion oft t mot ket ; ( ent ! 

f | ntra 


wood and with w 1 anybody who 
ho to oO nwo in extra, at any 
, i tudios. IT { register | 1} ; 

t represented a runtled band of 
extras, mostly old-t ef who mart 


tained that Central Casting was unfairly 
favoring certain picked extras, was ne 
glecting the old-timers, and should hand 
out what work there w is in more even 


roportions. These a itions have just 


Guild and found unsubstantiated 
Central Casting considers the whole 


ffair most annoying. A gentleman in 


the office was very angry. “Nowadays 
] ae | ] ¢ 

il] you have to do Iie ud is vo pet 

1 7? 2 

i sign printed to make all the trouble 


pr 
you want to.” He went on to exy lain 
that Central Casting was pretty helpless 


1S regards ipportioning M rk Old 


timers suffer from old age and the preat 


, ’ 
est demand is for young extras; the 
t 110s i | t of the Nar-t ¢ ) 
omy campaign, ar¢ tting down on the 
1 
if fT er of extras 4 | yu | ne , 
] 1 1 
ind work which was rore 1$ 


today ever reer now foreion 


markets are shut down; and moreover 
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> f lassifications 
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1 € ng 
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O | ) Any extr vho 1) ) 
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(th t r around ) ; 
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Th s fairly good until it is 
( 4 hat the greater part of an 
¢ 5 is spent not in the studio 
Dut on th tele hone About 2.000 ex- 
tras spend their day telephoning Cen- 
tral Casting at least once an hour to 
if any « ind |} ome in from 
t i tor their services. The tel 
( ors at Central Casting 
yadca l I es thro h to the 
fy d nt where calls from the 
studio received on teletype ma 
chines; 1f the extra is required he is told 
to report at the studio but far more 
often t 1 not he is told to call back 


Central Casting sometimes 


rets a rush call from the studios and 
rings the extras, most of them are so 
nervous about missing something that 


} 


they either spend the day at home be- 


side the tele phone or employ a service 
ills wherever they may 
extra who works more than 


about tl days a fortnight is very lucky 


77 * 7 
hat t 1S a miserable form of mak- 


ing a livine can be very easily seen. The 


Guild has already accomplished much 
for the extras, having, for instance, 

1 the minimum daily wage from 
$3.50 to $5.50, but there still remains 


1 great leal to be done. The extras 
position to hurry things 
up a bit were they not so divided 


mongst themselves. For example, there 


a continuous feud between the dance 
ind dress extras: dress extras are often 
to be seen in films immaculately attired 
in even! lress ($16.50 a day), ex 
pre ie po umusement at the hecti 
i of dance extras ($11 a day), 
which s¢ 1s to the dance extras most 


unfair. Moreover, the various classifica- 

ire continually trespassing on each 
tther’s territories (dress extras dancing 
Ikas, etc.) and so it would seem that 
in order to make the extras’ life toler- 
able there will have to be drastic revi- 


sions in the methods of hiring and 


CHRISTENING PARTY 


Dieterle’s latest production 


and Daniel Wel ster,’ by ote] 
nt Benét. The party 

en pcnct ie party Was 

: 

yund stage decorated to rey 

eral acres of New England { 
On the set were two houses, t 
ral carts, some livest ck, a 


d | of mud The only OasIS O! 


+ rYyr r r 1. mit ] \r 
Was tem} rarily OCCupied for 
; ‘ 
Of a final sequence of the pi 
to judge by the squeals of th 


have represented a ma 
when the party wa 


land the livestock was found 


quilly alive and the party | 
most pleasantly with the a 
refreshments and an_ orche 


Dieterle related the story of | 


! 1 » > | 
which he said everyone like 


few approved of the title. M 
forms were being handed out 


of substitutes which included 
tion,” “The Devil to Pay,” and 


1 


om Ate t-h °° ‘ > 
tain Vi SCI il. Given t 


tives the press almost unanimoi 


“The Devil and Daniel Webster 


RECENT FILMS 


} 


Ernst Lubitsch has always bee: 


{ 
tagonist of the eccentric and 


pion of the individualist, but 


certain Feeling” finds him pokit 


heavy fun at artists and psy: 


on the side of the dreariest of 
} 


place husbands, and deserting 1 
modern-hotel-style décor. Mer! 
and Melvyn Douglas, in an att 
intended to represent chic soph 
gambol within the bounds of 
and decorum, and Burgess M 
a pianist with “artistic” ten 
causes some slight amusement 
traction. Mr. Lubitsch is so m 
at home against a European | 
that he should be banished, 
cally, from American soil for 
“The Lady from Cheyenne 
to a bad start by giving the 1 
hat it is going to be just anot 
tacle of the bold bad West wi 


law, and order triumphant « 


over Edward Arnold. Howev 


arrival of ravishing Loretta Y: 


the scene and with the aid of 
cellent and amusing dialogue 
pect brightens considerably and 
turns out to be a very enjoy 
fable about woman suffrage. T! 
is highly recommended for a 
and emotionally undisturbed « 


ANTHONY Bb 


The NATIO* 


Evening Post story, “'T! 
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> for the worid e are already 


y a socialist state here, and shall 
ye so, when we feel the ft 
f the cost of the war. There 1s 
1e¢ f » 
equa ill Ol Nada ncome 
was nd tar frewert profit 
1 in the last war iuse very 


irplus income over a modest 
I 

have to go on the war. I'm 

1 the fi h don't kick more than 


| 


It is partly because they fear 


yre than they fear losing their 
| ause the B/itz 1s teach- 


life is sweet even in a 


shelter. Of course there are still 
. juities and inequalities, but 


- increasingly resented. After the 


the devil will cease to 


; 7 1 P) 
ere t;] freedon \ere 
re Stik Treeaorm ere 


Well, 
| -Lahl mont F ot 
ill a remarkable amount of it 
ur Communists 
some of them—and God knows 
; > — ; 
e asked for it. The wholesale 1n- 
nt of 
that has resulted ir 


But a country in which 


raised a righteous 


a much more 


aliens 





| 
ill, the King, and any 


about among dockers 


olicy. 
ninister 
vander freely 


‘thers without a noticeable body- 


1 and get heartily cheered, cannot 
be described as unfree 

Britain fighting for freedom or 
Well, of course it is in fact 


for survival—and that goes for 


f us. The survival of Britain means 
¢ survival of the ‘‘non-conformist con- 


of heretics, humanitarians, and 


y of the salt of the earth 


uld judge that America hovering 


e brink is less happy than Britain 


iny rate am much happier now that 
¢ are standing up to Hitler than when 
re trying to live as escapist tsolation- 


ibbling in the disgrace of ‘‘non- 


ntion’ in Spain, China, Czecho 


I 
etc. All that worries me is the 
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t anti-German feeling that we 





f all within our shores 


to the letter f 


the word as it was in 


tended—I mean of freedom—freedom 


belief, religion, politics. It 

must be clear to you as it is to me that 

this freedom is as threatened today here 

as it was in Germany when Hitler came 

to power. As it began there with attacks 

on Communists, so here we have removed 
, 


to a safe place the head of the Com 


munists, I we have impris 


I 


irl Browder: 


women for exercising 
petition for the ballot; 


on a strange and un 


1e firing and arrest of 
one man because he did not believe as 
certain people would like him to. And 
10w labor is coming in for its share of 
persecution with one fine Representative 
going so far as to advocate the electric 
chair for strikers! 

Where are we headed? Into a deep 
blackness—unless we make our democ- 


racy work as our fathers intended it to 


PHOEBE BRAND 
New York, April ] 
Books Wanted 
Dear Sirs: A campaign is now under 


. 
| 1 4 
way to secure books for the newly com- 
pleted library of 


Steel Workers Organizing Committee 


the five lodges of the 


comprising the employees of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 


pany at Fairfield, Alabama 
The library which has been estab- 
lished in the joint headquarters of the 


five organizations is the first attempt to 








standing Inbe ind educators for a 
aqaonation of one book. or more why nN 
will go toward fillit the she f our 
worary 

, 

Any donation will help to Nd 
thew ihe f the kers of fist 
ne 1deas Of l VOrh Or O 

oday in the forefront of the battle 
for economic security and freedom in 
+} +] . . j 1 
1i@ South The address 1s he dSteel 


Workers Library, C. I. O 
Valley Road. | Lirtie 1, 


we would be glad if you 


Hall, 5305 
Alabama, and 
would auto 
graph your gift 

W. H. CRAWFORD 
Ala., March 29 


In this time of national emer- 
gency I hope you will consider 
maintaining the morale of 
merchant seamen is important to na- 
tional defense 

Merchant seamen do not have the 
library privileges afforded to civilians, 
sailors. If 
books to the 


ir readers, I feel 


nor even to soldiers ind you 


would bring our need for 
attention otf yo sure this 
would be a worthwhile contribution not 


only to seamen, but also to national se- 
curity HERBERT L. HOWE, Li! 


New York, April 2 


yrarian 


Do We Need Rhythm ? 


Dear Sirs: We in this country (includ 
ing the highest statesmen, educators, and 
ministers) do not seem to have a clear 
idea of just what democracy 1s. We crit 

cize the idea of a dictatorship and say 
we want that in America. We 
say, We want the American democratic 


none ot 


way over here.”’ 

But if we should analyze carefully 
and boil things down, we should find 
that fascism does not set up a cruel, 
ruthless dictatorship form of life. Rather, 
it founds really just another form of 
democracy. A totalitarian dictatorship is, 
strange as it may sound, a democracy. 
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Order your BOOKS 


from “The Nation” 


request of many readers 
reside in communities in 
ch no bookshop has been estab- 
hed, The Nation offers to de- 
to your door at 


book 


regular publisher’s — price 


tfree) provided payment is 
ived with the order or pub- 


if se nt 


po Lage 


] ] » - , e 
address your orders to 


le, that "Until two weeks ago 
(i. e., Communist influence 
Union) was treated 
the spirit of Mark 
weather. 


ichers 
h in 
about the 


about it but 


Twain’s remark 
rybody talked nol oO ly 


{1 


¢ 
| anything 
From 


November, 1932, to April, 
i member of a committee 
ted by the membership of the 
Lnion to investigate Com 
union. Another 
Charle ; 
present president. The 


who wrote 


tionalism in the 
committee was 


ohn Dewey, 


d April 29, 1933, 


tuation then facing the 


ume progressively 
1 on a Major operation. 
we were convin ed, could 
sm and liberal 
1935, we 


of union! 
hers. So, in 
{ the American 


hers to grant us the power of re- 


Federation of 


To our members 
we analyzed the 


our local 
F. of T. 

nuch the same 
your article, but more thor- 
convention of the A. F. 
which was held at Cleveland in 
August, 1935, rey cted our petition. And 
the Teachers 


nizing 


manner as 


thereupon we organized 
Guild. 

Now, between 1933 and 1935, did 
we get the support of The Nation, the 
Post, and other iberal opin- 
ion? Quite the contrary. It was explained 


organs otf 
in those journals that we were impatient 


with minority opinion, that we were 


secking to retain power by 

hods, that we were 
et The Nati 1, 
influence among 
assi ted us 1n 
well-organized program and unscrupu- 


undemocratic 
a “red-baiting, 


its tremendous 
have 


with 
liberals, could 


our struggle against the 


ous ta ; of the Communists in our 

union. But in those days The Nation and 

the Post were cate ring to the party line. 
MAX KLINE 


New York, March 29 


Millions for Defense 


The NATION 


income, a sum which, according ¢ 
Harold G. Moulton, is ample { 
needs and will enable us to pay a 
for armaments, the tax to be so 
that the heaviest burden falls on 
best able to pay. However, si: 
burden will fall heavily on a gre. 
let the government issue 
warrants’ for a certain part of tl 
paid, say, 50 per cent (to peo; 
lower income brackets), these w 
to bear interest at a rate to d 
speculation in them, and to be 
within a specified number of 
the national defense emergen 
to an end. 

Now, assuming that the g 

} 


will have to S} 


it will have to raise the 


end huge sul 
years, 
of the nation’s income for 
About 5 per cent of this s 
represented by tax warrants | 
ten years or so. It will therefor 
essary to continue the high tay 
enough to enable the governn 
fund the sum of these tax warra 
due, with interest. The tax r 
reduced, of course, as the fu: 
for the repayment of these war: 
creases, and no further warrants 
be issued. 

In this manner, it seems to 1 
evils will be avoided and the 
rearmament met out of taxes. | 
that the person holding a tax 
warrant will be able to borrow 
on it if necessary, so that the | 
of the tax will not be felt so 
It may be possible to issue st 
other negotiable paper for the 
of the tax refund, but, since stam; 
be equal to money, that may ter 
bring on a certain amount of inf 
while the effect of tax-refund w 
will be that of borrowing future 
from the taxpayer and refunding 
with interest. F. J. O 
New York, April 2 


Correction 


Last week Charles Duff was d 
in this column as a British write: 
“has served as Press Officer of 
ish Foreign Office for eighteen 
Mr. Duff did occupy this post 
time but has not served in that 
for several years. 
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